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Your Dream Becomes a Living Romance! 


Cascades of color tumble from the deck . . . the ser- 
pentine breaks . . . then, with Island songs voicing 
the promise of Hawaii, the LURLINE gently moves 
into the setting sun. The shore line disappears... and 
you soon discover Hawaii’s special charm is every- 
where on this lovely liner. You see it in the soft. 
strange beauty of the LURLINE... you sense it in the 
gaiety and friendliness of ship sports and parties, 


See your Travel Agent orany Matson Line s office: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Honolulu. And book round trip on the LURLINE! 


THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 


of movies, dancing and relaxing with congenial ship- 
mates... you experience it in the wonderful food 
and thoughtful service, in the luxurious comfort of 
your accommodations. In it all you see reflected 
over seven decades of Matson experience on the 
Pacific . . . and it’s all included and twice enjoyed in 
your round-trip fare. 


GON 





finest travel, (he LURLINE 
for the finest freight service, the 


Matson « 


For the 


irgo fleet ...to and from Hawaii 
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2-foot rocks will some day be glass 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


yi cagelike contraption spins 
like a top all day long, breaking 
big rocks into little ones. The rock is 
a special kind used in making glass 
The chunks are sometimes 18 or 24 
inches thick. 

But just picture the jar every time 
another load of boulders is dumped 
in, and the shock to the V belts used 
to turn the breaker. The jolting action 
caused ordinary belts to wear out too 
soon—usually after only two months’ 
work. An entirely new kind of belt was 
needed, one that could stand shocks 
and strain. 
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The owner had heard about the grom- 
met belt developed by B. F. Goodrich 
to give V belt users more for their 
money. A grommet is a cord loop inside 
the belc. It is made like a giant twisted 
cable except thatit's endless—no splices 
or overlaps. The grommets make it a 
flexible belt but one that stands shocks 
and heavy loads far better than ordi- 
nary belts. No other kind of belt has 
grommets; no other belr stands so 
much punishment or lasts so long. 

The B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were installed, and last 30% longer 
than any other belt ever used before. 


This performance is typical, not an 
unusual case at all. It’s the result of a 
policy at B. F. Goodrich—the policy 
of constant product improvement, of 
never considering a product “good” 
enough. [f you use rubber belcing, 
hose or other industrial rubber goods, 
it will pay you to check with your 
BFG distributor before you buy to 
see if you, too, can save money be- 
cause of B. F. Goodrich research. 
The B. E Goodrich Company, Industrial & 
General Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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May We State Our Case For Airfreight... 


ONLY AMERICAN SERVES ALL THESE STATES WHICH 
MAKE UP THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


eS 


Whatever type of market is most important to the distribu- 
tion of your product, American Airlines offers you coverage 
that is unequalled by any other airfreight carrier. 

Industrial markets? Only American serves all of the lead- 
ing 23 industrial states shown above. (Products pictured 
on each are those frequently shipped by airfreight.) 

Retail markets? Of the 30 top retail trading centers in the 
country, only American serves two out of every three. 


And, if your product requires mass distribution, remem- 








ber that only American has direct service to 77 key cities. 

In brief, our routes are more likely to match your own 
sales territory than those of any airline you might consult. 

That’s one reason why more and more companies in 
your own field specify American on all airfreight ship- 
ments. Want to know who they are? Wire us collect and 
we'll have a representative in your office promptly to show 
you actual case histories. American Airlines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 





An Introduction to Great American Music LETTERS 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR ONLY $1.00... § ——_______-_ > 


REGULARLY PRiceD ar $4.95 Each =| Of Flies & Men in China (Cont'd) 
Sir: 


Aaron COPLAND Henry Willcox, in your Letters column of 





Jan. 5, writes on his return to America from 


APPALACHIAN SPRING: First record- the Communist Peace ( onterence in Peking, 
ing on long-playing records! Our great- Red Ching f FE: ha “has elimina 

eat ‘living composers meet era } ed China, that that country ha eliminated 
score... abounding in folk-like music inflation, famine, floods and flies He says 





all American citizens should be encouraged to 


Samuel BARBER witness these phenomena 


In this benighted country of ours, where 





OVERTURE TO "'SCHOOL FOR SCAN- we still have inflation, floods and flies, if not 
DAL'": Here's all the witty and ironical famine, the question arises as to why Mr 
are of MUSIC FON A Seen aes Willcox did not stay in Red China where 
SHELLEY. Both works recorded for the everything is so lovely? Could it be that he 


first time on long-play! returns as a propagandist? And what about 


registration as a foreign agent? 





Victor HERBERT ALFRED KOHLBERG 


CONCERTO FOR CELLO «& ORCH.,: 
First recording on long-play. A serious Gj 
work by America's beloved composer or ; a 

of operettas. The soloist is the eminent - Maybe “all American citizens should 
cellist, Bernard Greenhouse, 


New York City 





be encouraged to witness these phenomena.” 
But who is discouraging them? It may be 
Edw. MacDOWELL that the Communist government is afraid 
that they will also witness many other 
phenomena. 





INDIAN SUITE: First recording on 
long-play! A concert-hall favorite since 


1896. Each of the five qaatinatiog A J PASCHANG 
sections is based on genuine Indian . , . 
themes—legends, festivals, dances, etc. Bishop of Kongmoon 





Hong Kong 


or 


I love your correspondents, especially Mr. 
Willcox. Ever since the Dean of Canterbury 


EITHER its: LONG PLAYING 
THESE 00 
returned from China with a story of how the 
uy $ ee U.S. was using infected grasshoppers as a 
Wd RECORDS Y for onl Regularly diabolical weapon in germ warfare against 
ours y the “People’s Republic,’ 


$4.95 "I thought the limit 


of human credulity had been reached. (Re- 


CUSTOM MADE BY RCA VICTOR FOR THE AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY member? The village kids picked up the 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 




















We Are Happy to Send You Either One of the Records Described LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
Above for only $1.00 to Introduce these Distinguished Recordings 
of 200 Years of American Music”... a Program Inaugurated by a TIME is published weekly by Tite INc., at 540 
Grant from the ALICE M. DITSON FUND OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY a eap eo Soggee AE, a enoes Prated 
Since the last war a great musical awakening Now THE Sociery operates Te tee Stacy name Bes ab Cheng 
has electrified the music-loving world —a Your h f eith f the L Playi 
. P- : Purchase of either of ¢ ie Ong aying neat cr ine ; " 
sudden realization that the foremost music records offered above for only $1.00 does not sonenrietion Hates: Sereeates AS Lye asa 
being written today is American music—and obligate you to buy any additional records from i vr. 4.30: 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane: 
that American composers have been writing the Society—ever! However, we will be happy speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr. $8.00: Al ka, | 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the © extend to you the courtesy of an Associate || Te sta 00; Guha Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico. | 
Past 200 years! ’ Membership. Each month, as an Associate Mem- Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, Continental Europe 
And now an ‘outstandin musical organization Def: you will be offered an A.R.S. recording at & Japan, 1 yr.. $12.50; other countries, 1 yr., 
has embarked on a program of chairing high ‘he special Club price. If you do not wish to pur- $15.00 U.S. and Canadian active military 


chase any particular record, you merely return personn 


anywhere in the world, t yr., $4.75. 
the special form provided for that purpose. 


fidelity recordings of 200 years of American 


music! Every form of musical expression is in- \ Subscription Service: J. FE, King, Genl. Mer. Mail 
cluded in this frogesm—symphonic, choral, in- FREE RECORDS OFFERED subscription orders, Correspondence and instruc. 
strumental and chamber works, folk-music, tions for change of address to: 


; With each two records purchased at 


theatre music . . . music born of the love of the regular club price you will ree 





liberty and the love of fun, the love of good ‘ 2 Time Supscription Service 










































. 7 ceive an additional record of com- $40 N. Michigan Avenue 
living and the love of God. Whatever your \ parable quality absolutely free, We Nictichis n Avenue 
tastes—here is music for you! urge you to mail the coupon. at 
HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED once since this offer is limited. | | Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
Recently the directors of the renowned Alice M. Th \ ARS. erdings ere. ne imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University awarded a NOTE: avallabie auyetert tonne “we Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
substantial grant which made Possible the found- any)—allow three weeks for change-over. 
ing of the American Recording Society, whose AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY should be:addresest) to: 
. Advertising Correspondence should be addr sed ¢ 
sole purpose is co record and release each month 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plars 
a new high-fidelity, full-frequency recording of ee ee a a ev, New York 20, N.Y. 
American music, on Long Playing records. i AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. 758 1 Copyright: Tia is copyrighted 1953 by Trt = 
ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 100 Ave, of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. oben ven : 4 
. : under International Copyright Convention. All 
No, to the contrary, These recordings, which | (Check One) rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
are pressed for the Society by the custom depart- [—) COPLAND. HERBERT- l Convention. 
ment of RCA Victor, are priced below most L.P,’s J | BARBER \_} MecDOWELL ; — ae: " sarees 
of comparable quality—only $4.35 for 10” records l Please send me the 12” record checked above, for | The Associated Press as es pkg entit led to the 
and $4.95 for 12” records. The A.R.S. Philhar- $1.00. As an’ Associate Member in the Society, I use for republic ation of tn ocal te legraphic and 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available I will receive the Society's publication which wit | cable news publi ed herein, originated by Time, 
artists and conductors . and all recordings xive me advance notice of each new monthly Soclety The Weekly Ne smagazine or obtained from 
sed pressed a Hand’ high-fidelity equipment, | Hane Playing selection. which T may’ purchase at | || The Associaled Press, 
and pressed in limited quantities directly from | $4.35 for 10” records, plus a few cents for | Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Arcut- 
silver-sputtered masters, U.S, tax and shipping. However, I need not pur- TECTURAL ForuM and Houser & Home. € hairman, 
J chase any Soctety records-—but with each two Edo Maurice T. Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; 
WHAT SOME A.R.S. MEMBERS SAY: purchase, you will send me an additional record 1 Executive Vice President and T. easurer, Charles 
‘‘.: - excellent, both as music and from the l absolutely free ' L. Stillman; Executive Vice President for Pub- 
technique of recording.” K.M., Troy, N.Y. 1 C) Bi me only $1.00, plus shipping I lishing, Howat eae Mi Eo ~_ 
} 1.00, ¥ hippi Grover, Andrew Heis ackson, J. A. 
“.. . could not refrain from dashing off this ! Cy | enclose $1.00. You pay 1 — | Linen, P. I. Prentice: Vice President & Secre. 
note {0 report my enthusiastic satisfaction MOMs a eccvseguicenisceetievbisiccoasedateccend’ | | tary, D. W. Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant 
in the performance 90 Seca technit- l I Secretary, A. W. Carlson; Manager, MARCH oF 
cal excellence o} ie re . “. 7 Div A.R Murphy. 
D.H., New York, N. Y, i Seuss vebesncrepeconencasneuaesbnddsedace ! Time Division, A. R. 
“They equal the top records on the market Zane State..... | —_—<$—_$ 
and surpass most."’ G.M., Germantown, Tenn. | UND, ONTARIO ! TIME Voh Lx! 
lo ae ee ee SS Oe a ee eS ee a January 26, 1953 Number 4 
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HOW RED-BLOODED CAN You GET 2 


(A gory litHe story) 


By Mr Friendly 





“Safety is for sissies!” said cute little Pete 
in a voice so deep it came from his feet. 
“Bumps make ya tough!” the manly lad said 


As he slipped in the tub and cracked his manly head. 


He tripped on the stairs and his toughness grew 
As he broke a manly arm and a manly leg or two. 
When the ambulance came, Mr. Friendly said, 


“If you get much tougher you'll be dead!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


% 
caiyy 





Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


z 
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Then he handed Pete's folks American Mutual's new issue 


of Watch magazine, entitled “So THEY May Live.”* 


“This important child safery guide,” he said, 
“Can help he-boys and she-girls avoid more than 


150 dangerous accidents!” 


Now Pete lives a life that is accident-free! 
And still he’s as Ae as a he can be. 
He wrestled a bull, and drove the bull wild 


‘til che bull puta sign up, "BEWARE OF THE CHILD!” 





“IMPORTANT OFFER TO ALL PARENTS! 


For only 15¢ (to cover mailing costs) you get fully illustrated 
30¢ child safety guide! With a check list of more than 150 
dangerous hazards . . . with 27 case histories of child accidents, 
and photos to show how to avoid them. And with a dramatic 
pledge for parents—send for “SO THEY MAY LIVE!" today. Insti- 
tute for Safer Living of American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Dept..D2131, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 





0ind 
tO 
Europe! 


NORAIN! 


not even 


gdrizzle — 


86 days out 
of 100 — 


plus a 





balmy 60°... 
thaté the 
winter-gpring 
average on 
the Sun-Lane 
to Europe 


See your Travel Agent or 
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AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 


INDEPENDENCE « CONSTITUTION to Gibraltar * Cannes ° Genoa * Naples 


EXETER - EXCALIBUR - EXCAMBION - EXOCHORDA to Barcelona * Marseilles 
Naples + Alexandria © Beirut « Iskenderun © Latakia © Piraeus ¢ Leghorn * Genoa 








plague-bearing insects with chopsticks!) At 
least Mr. Willcox clears up one mystery, ie., 
why grasshoppers? Of course! Mao had 
killed the flies. Might the undersigned 
ask why Mao did not kill the grasshoppers 
too? Also, just how did Mao put an end to 
centuries of Chinese floods? With chopsticks, 
again? Come now, Willcox! 

LUTHER A. BRILL 
Montclair, N.J 
Sir: 

Henry Willcox asks us to witness a yearly 
15% rise in the standard of living in a 
country of 400 million people with the out- 
put of few large industries available to them, 
and with the minimum of communication 
facilities to distribute these products. He has 
the temerity to suggest that flies have been 
eliminated from areas where there is no 
modern hygiene or sanitation . 

“For the first time in history, half a 
billion people are bursting with confidence 
and hope.” I wonder if in the course of 
his study of the many centuries of Chinese 
history, Willcox came across the name of Sun 
Yat-sen? Might one also enquire how long it 
took to interview half a billion people ? 

J. K. HaAmMpsuire 
Picton, Ontario 
Sir: 

... Let us admit that Mao Tse-tung has 
indeed succeeded in eliminating inflation, and 
even famine, if he has already liquidated 
enough millions of people to achieve that. 
But floods! Does the dreaded Chairman Mao 
have the magical power to alter, mind you, 
in three years, the course of the Hwang-ho, 
the Yangtze, and various other rivers which 
have been the sole cause of this natural 
disaster ? 

The Chinese now are, according to Mr. 
Willcox, “eager for peace, cager for friend- 
ship and trade with our country.” When 


were they not? ... 
W. R. Cou 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sir: 

.- . “The standard of living is rising 15% 
each year” in China for the Communists 
alone, if that statement is true He could 
only have accepted what the Communist 
Propagandists had told him; otherwise, how 
could he have known the living conditions 
of the people in that vast land, not only for 
the present, but also for the past years, in 
order to make comparisons? We know only 
too well that the standard of living of the 
middle and upper classes has dropped con- 
siderably, while most of the poor still live as 
meagerly as ever, if indeed not worse. 

S. T. Tune 
Berkeley, Calif: 


Required Reading 
Sir 
Time's Senior Editor John Osborne de- 
serves the praise of all of us serving in the 
front line commands in Korea for his article, 
“The Fighting, Waiting Eighth Army” | Time, 
Dec, 22]. He has so aptly caught the pulse- 
beat of thought of all U.S Army personnel 
fighting a “forgotten war.” 
Osborne's article should be required read- 
ing for all American citizens 
KENNETH WILSON 
2nd Lieutenant, M.S.C. 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco 


Adman's Lexicon 
Sir: 

Add “Parker” to your lexicon of American 
words whose connotation has given rise to 
new words in far-away lands | Time, Dec. 22 l. 
A close friend relates that in the Malayan 
Peninsula, products of the US pen firm have 
been on the scene so long that the word 
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Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting Award of Ho 








nor to Cleo F Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 


Bett TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Beil telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 
outstanding record for two years. 

It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 


telephone building are these words — “No job is so 


important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole, the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchboard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we're going to 


keep on trying to make the record even better 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“A Good Place to Work” 





THE STORY OF 
BOSTON’S FAMED 


Leite Wout 


Travel Jip... 


A New York travel agent who recently 
arranged a southern tour for a Boston 
client recommended one hotel in a certain 
southern city as against another in which 
the client had expressed an interest. To 
clinch his argument, the able agent 
stated his case in terms the Bostonian 
was sure to understand. Said he: “The 
---- Hotel is like the Parker House in 
Boston; not the very newest or biggest, 
but with a long-time reputation for the 
finest in food and service combined with 
the most modern up-to-date conveniences." 

The Bostonian questioned no further. . 
Resemblance to the Parker House* was 
enough recommendation for any hotel. 





BOSTON'S FAMED PARKER HOUSE 
If serves as a standard for comparison 


Positive Porter... 


A Californian on his first trip East 
boarded a train in New York one recent 
midnight, troubled by the fact that he 
could not recall the name of the hotel 
at which he had been advised to stop in 
Boston. So strongly had the hotel been 
recommended that the Californian was 
determined to register there: he vaguely 
thought the name began with a "P" but 
no amount of brain-cudgeling helped 
fill in the blank. As so often happens, the 
elusive name kept him tossing in his berth 
for hours. At 3 A.M. he rang for the 
porter in desperation, asked what hotel in 
Boston had a name that began with "P". 
The porter took this unusual early morning 
request in his stride, grinningly replied 
“Why, sir, you must mean Boston's famous 
Parker House!" 

The Californian sank back into a deep 
and restful sleep; when he entered a taxi 
at South Station next morning he had no 
difficulty in naming the hotel he wanted. 
Five minutes later he was signing the 
register, recounting to a room clerk the 
story of the porter's ready answer. 


*Rooms begin at $5.00. All have circu- 
loting ice-waoter, bath, 4-network radio. 


ee Pence 


BOSTON 


A NEW ENGLAND INST ite}. 





“Parker” has appeared in their dictionary for 
many years, It is defined thus: “Of unques- 
tionable quality—the best.” 

LEIGH ATKINSON 
Chicago 


Sir 
The officers and men of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy use “Cola Poes” (rhymes 
with puss) to denote a beautiful woman. 
Straight translation: “Cola kitten”. . . 
J. J. Lowry-Batri 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Sir: 

Another evidence of the power of 
advertising is offered here in Israel by the 
word “Kvack-err,” standing for breakfast 
cereals. This is how the word “Quaker” (for 
Quaker Oats) is being pronounced locally 

EMILIO TRAUBNER 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


Woman of the Year (Cont'd) 
Sir: 

Elizabeth II is undoubtedly a lovely 
young lady (and Queen) full of “the signifi- 
cance of a fresh young blossom on roots that 
had weathered many a season of wintry 
doubt” (oh brother!), BUT—either Dwight 
Eisenhower, Captain Carlsen, Konrad Aden- 
auer or Eleanor Roosevelt had a more, much 
more, substantial claim to the title 

FRANK G. RIVERA 





Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Your choice was in consummate taste, and 
echoes what the world is yearning for, 

Her very name suggests more spacious, 
wise and tranquil times reminding us of 
ancient glories and serving as a bond between 
decent peoples in this Age of Brass 

RICHARD WINCOR 
New York City 
Sir: 

. Your selection is preposterous . . . The 
only conclusion I can come to is that you 
want to boost up circulation in England 
We know it as a “boring and exacting job” 
(as Reader Oliver states in your Dec. 8 Let- 
ters column), but the pay etc. is good and 
very few inhabitants of this planet would 
turn it down . . 

FINBARR M. SLATTERY 
Dublin, Ireland 


Sir: 

... As just another female taxpayer, I’ve 
had my fill of your glorification of foreign 
parasites, 

Mase LoncsLey 
Chicago 
Sir: 

I felt that a deeper significance was 
lost in your great and sincere sentiment. For 
there are overtones of sadness in this British 
idealization of their lovely Queen True 
enough, the British people have always re- 
garded their rulers as subconscious symbols 
of their glory. But behind the smiles of 
courage and the brave, half-filled stomachs, 
there must be a gnawing despair in many a 
British heart that the light and glory of 
empire are growing dim . . 
P, J. CLINTON 
New York City 
Sir: 

From an American in England, an appre- 
ciation of Time’s choice .. Not many 
months ago I came here with, among other 
things, a slightly hostile curiosity about the 
meaning of this business of royalty 
Not without surprise, I found in myself the 
same affectionate respect for the Queen and 

- at the same time . . . I found an under- 





Cpu, TV 


achievement in years 


a ANY 
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“mdgnibicnt 
Magecces 
tilwision 


BETTER SIGHT... BETTER SOUND... BETTER BUY 





ASK ABOUT 


Galitirirks 


10 TOP MAPLE LEAF 
VACATIONS 


NUE 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





i 
*Conadian Notional Railways offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsas City, 
los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philo. 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portiand, Me , San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Lovis, Woshington, D.C. In Conodo, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Standard trim and other specifications and accessories subject to change without notice 


New beauty, style and luxury for the 


NATIONAL 


STOCK-CAR CHAMPION. 


This year treat yourself to genuine 
driving fun ina fabulous 1953 Hudson 
Hornet, the car that won the Cham- 
pionship in all three stock-car racing 
associations last year. 


You'll enjoy relaxing in its deep, 
foam-rubber, nylon-upholstered 
cushions, amid the smartest interior 
appointments in the auto world. 


You will sense complete safety in 
your Hornet or Wasp because ex- 
clusive ‘‘step-down”’ design gives the 
lowest center of gravity—for the 





See the smart and spectacular new 
1953 Hudson Wasp, lower-priced 
running mate of the Hudson Hornet, 
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most stable, comfortable ride— 
among American cars. 


And for flashing performance, just 
feel the deep-chested surge of Twin 
H-Powert, Hudson’s sensational 
multiple-fueling system that de- 
velops more power out of every drop 
of gasoline . . . power to command 
any situation you're likely to meet. 


See your dealer soon and try a 
Hudson Hornet or a Hudson Wasp, 
the most exciting and glamorous 
cars on the road! 


tOptional at 
slight extra cost 


FABULOUS 


HUDSON HORNET 





*HUDSONS WIN 
TRIPLE STOCK-CAR 


In 57 stock-car races held in 
1952, Hudson won 49 victories 
—a record never approached by 
any other make of car. Hudson 
was named Champion in all 
three racing associations: AAA, 
NASCAR and PRA, and now 
holds every national AAA rec- 
ord for stock-car competition! 
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and its lower-priced running mate, the 


1953 HUDSON WASP 


It’s Good Business to 


'y BCPA 


the only free all-sleeper service to 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
































BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES LTD. 


General Sales Agents 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


10 





Only BCPA provides a full-length sleeper 
p for every passenger at no extra cost... i 
comfortable, curtained-off bed complete 
with sheets and reading lamp! Only one 
night in the air, and you're there . 
Sydney or Auckland, refreshed and ready 
for work or play! 


Luxurious DC-6 all the way! 


BCPA’s Southern Cross route offers luxury 
. with the personal atten- 
tions of a crew of nine, in the same spacious 
DC-6 for the whole trip. You can linger in 
glamorous Honolulu or Fiji, if you like, 
without paying a cent more fare. 


every minute. , 


IT’S SUMMER 
“DOWN UNDER” 


..and it’s glorious! SS 


Regular Service . . . to Australia (Monday, 
Thursday) and New Zealand (Friday). 
- Book through your travel agent or... 
a BOAC Offices in New York, 

Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Washington, D.C. 
BCPA Booking Office, 347 Stock- 
ton Street, San Francisco. Phone 
YUkon 2-3670. 
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standing of the English, perhaps the British, 
and what they value and will work for. 

Time has, directly and implicitly, illumi- 
nated these desires and characteristics for its 
worldwide readers. Thanks, then, for an ef- 
fective gesture toward that most necessary 
condition: Anglo-American understanding 

Pace H. Porter 

Heswall, Cheshire, England 


On the Grill 
Sir: 

No Timenthusiast, I nevertheless salute 
your Jan. 12 coverage of the House Judici 
ary Committee’s grilling of that eminent 
fuzzy-duddy, Dean Gooderham Acheson, His 
weasel-words on this occasion were never 
more seli-damning. Your final sentence 
“Never had the case for public investigation 
of Communist infiltration [into U.N. and the 
US. Government] been more eloquently 
proved”—should have been printed in 3o- 
point, or at least italicized. And Acheson 
could paste it in his Homburg 

Ray Brock 
New York City 


Flivver Alphabet 


Sir 

In your Jan. 5 issue, you mention that the 
late Edsel Ford’s letter was dated 1901, 
which was “two years before the first Mode! 
T went into production.” I am sure vou will 
want to keep the records straight, as the 
Model T was not manufactured until r908 

The first Model A was manufactured in 
1903, followed by other 2, 4 and 6-cylinder 
cars known as the Models D, F, N, S, R and 
K. The Model K was a big 6-cylinder job 
with two-speed planetary transmission, and 
sold for $2,750, which was then about $2,000 
higher than ... the little single-cylinder 
Cadillac ... 








Fioyp CLYMER 
Los Angeles 


Antisnob Snob? 
Sir 

On the basis of his contribution to 
your Jan. 5 Letters column, I nominate Mr 
Malcolm L. Storm of Toronto as the smug 


gest man of all time. 
J. D. Reeves 
San Francisco 


Sir 
Has Mr. Storm, so frightfully smug in his 
analysis of those who write to Time's Let 
ters-to-the-Editor column, heard of the 
antisnob snob? . . 
Cuester V. DoLan 
New York City 


Sir: 
Re Mr, Malcolm L. Storm: I have but one 
comment to make: Et tu, Brute 
THOMAS RIGHTMYER 
Glyndon, Md 


Sailor to Senator 
Sir 

Senator McCarran. . . grossly under- 
estimates the Communist masterminds in 
Moscow if he believes they are using foreign 
seamen with a few days’ shore leave to spread 
the Red doctrine For seven years, during 
war and peace, I traveled the world over as 
a seaman, and at no time did any country 
demand an individual visa—not even a pass 
port, of an American seaman. Never, in the 
years I went to sea, was I subjected to 
such an investigation as McCarran has in- 
stituted. This goes for free countries as well 
as such totalitarian countries as Yugoslavia 

How scared can Pat get? 
James K. STAUFFER 

St. Louis 
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You don’t always travel alone 


when you go 





ee re HOLLIS had a strange feeling that 
she had lived this day before. It was 
going to a pattern that was sharply famil- 
iar, sharply reminiscent of something that 
had happened once before. She jabbed a 
paring knife into the potato she was peel- 
ing and held it up and looked at it for a 
moment. Somehow, the potato had some- 
thing to do with it. 


She heard steps coming down the stairs 
and across the center hall and then a voice 
behind her. “Do I look all right, Mother?” 


Kate turned and looked at her daughter 
as she came into the kitchen—tall and 
trim in a neat gray suit and checkered 
blouse—and then it all came back to her. 


Suddenly Kate had the feeling that this 
was not today... this was not her daugh- 
ter coming into the kitchen, but she her- 
self. Yes, for an instant it seemed as if 
this were that day, more than twenty-five 
years before, when Kate had walked into 
the kitchen at home and said, “‘Do I look 
all right, Mother?”’—because that was the 
day Fred Hollis was coming to dinner for 
a very special reason, too. 





Kate Hollis forced her thoughts to re 
turn from that instant of reverie. “You 
look lovely, Ann. What time did you say 
Jim would be here?” 

“In about an hour, Mother. Guess I'd 
better tart getting things ready in the 
dining room, don't you think?” 


There 














was one important cifference, 
Kate thought after Ann had left. On shar 
dav, her own tarher was sll alive and had 





spoken with Fred Hollis as 


ither 


any 
n-law might. But tod 


ve to handle this alone... . 


prospec 
ty she ‘d 
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Alone? Well, not 


how helpless she had felt, at first, 


entirely. She recalled 





when 
{ eht years betore. But 
she found how Fred had 
worked things out to help her make deci- 


her husband die« 


then carefully 





sions such as this as the years went by 

The insurance program that he and Cliff 
Walters had worked out together had 
come to serve as a year 






When Ann reached colleg 


tion had rt been whether 








but simply where—because Fred had le 
a separate New York Life policy to tak 
care of the expense. 

And now this new decision would be 
easy, too. With Ann through c , there 





for her not to 
start a home of her own 
ine, sensible boy and should do well as 
on. And Kate knew that she 


never bea financial burden to them, 


was no reason marry 
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ind He wis a 
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would 
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York Life to take care of her. This 
suple with the same 


because 
New 


young cc could live 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCI 
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1 up another porat 


COMPANY 


We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic 


Manager and his job because we believe 


the Traffic Man is management's answer to better and more economical movement of material. 








Traffic manager 
cooks with gas 
in the Panhandle 


Here’s the story of a Traffic Manager who used 
an iron frying pan and a little cook-stove magic 


to win a virtual sales monopoly for his company 


This one is so good we’re going to let the Traffic Manager tell you the story 
in his own words: 


“When natural gas lines were being extended to all parts of Texas, there 
was a great demand for both heating and cooking stoves. Our company was 
one of the first to recognize the need and begin shipping in carload lots.” 


A little skill...a couple of skillets saves $30,000 

“After shipping a few cars, the Traffic Department discovered that the 
stoves loaded heavier than the minimum weight on straight cars of gas stoves. 
By tossing in a few accessories, frying pans, pokers, a few joints of stove pipe, 
we secured a much cheaper rate on a higher minimum. The savings in freight 
costs amounted to $100 per car on approximately 300 carloads of gas stoves. 
Our company had almost a monopoly on the gas stove business for two years 
before anyone was able to figure out just why we were including six frying pans 
or six joints of pipe in our shipments.” 


The answer isn’t always obvious 

Company after company has made substantial profits through close atten- 
tion to transportation in its relationship to all other departments. But the 
answers that paid off on shipping problems weren’t always the obvious ones. 
They were found...as you might find them...in the know-how, experience and 
imagination of the Traffic Manager. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 





that will move more goods, more efficiently 





Perrysburg Elementary School, Perrysburg, Ohio, Architects: Britsch & Munger, Toledo. 


IF YOU PAY TAXES 


take a look through this 


If you pay taxes, you’re investing in a school— 
somewhere. Here’s a school that’s designed for 
maximum dividends from study hours. It makes the 
most of abundant natural daylight with Daylight 
Walls. Notice how the windows reach from sill to 
ceiling to let daylight flow in freely. This also 
creates a fecling of spaciousness that children ap- 
preciate. A Daylight Wall ends that “‘cooped-up” 
feeling. It brings the view into the room and ex- 
tends the room into the world beyond. 

This wall is Thermopane* insulating glass. That 
means another dividend for taxpayers—a big sav- 


ing each year heating costs. For details of why 
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Thermopone insulating glass is widely | 
ond successfully used, Thermopone with | 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 


1" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 





tween two panes has twice the insvict 
ing value of single gloss. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 


Two Pones of Gloss 






Bionket of dry cir 
inslotes window 







| 
I 
I 
dows in winter. Thermopone cuts cir | 
conditioning costs by reducing the | 
amount of heat entering during summer. | 
Bondermetic (metal _'t Cuts out 44% more noise thon single | 
to-glass) Seol* keeps gloss. Write for Thermopane literature. | 
'® oir dry end clean Libbey‘Owens-Ford Gloss Company, | 
4613 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Ein nosebleed tone 


14 


wall 


Thermopane is recommended, sce the quick facts be- 
low. If you have anything to do with school design, 
you will enjoy reading the newest, authoritative 
publication on school daylighting, How to Get, 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children. You can 
obtain a free copy from Libbey * Owens: Ford Glass 
Co., 4613 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 

If you are planning any type of building, you can 
learn a lesson from the wall of this school. When you 
wall out weather, why wall out light, sunshine and 
view? A wall of glass requires no interior finishing. 
It is economical but above all—it’s a joy to live 
with—in any building, 





CECSUTHERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


«++ THAT DON'T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite® + Tuf-flex® Tempered Plate Gloss 
Tuf-flex Doors + Safety Glass + £E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Gloss * Fiber-Gloss 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Oh oe 


Of Trte’s total overseas circulation, 
more than 125,000 newsstand copies of 
the Latin American, Pacific and Atlan- 
tic editions are now sold by approxi- 
mately roo local distributors, three 
times as many as there were at the end 
of World War II. Recently, I heard 
from two of Time's postwar distribu- 
tors, describing their experiences in get- 
ting started in business after several 





SALESMAN CHAIN & PARTNER 
A sudden inspiration. 


years of enemy occupation. Wrote K. C 
Chain, Time-Lire distributor on the 
island of Formosa: 

“When Formosa was liberated from 
the Japanese occupation in 1945, I felt 
that the English language should be 
promoted ... in order that our peo- 
ple could absorb Western culture and 
exchange ideas with American and Eu- 
ropean countries. I had five associates 
with similar ideas, and we organized 
under the name of the Formosan Maga- 
zine Press. Our first venture was a 
monthly magazine in English. . . But 
the economic fluctuations of those days 
in Formosa were too much for us, and 
we suspended publication after ten 
months... 

“Two of us, S. C. Yeh and I, visited 
the library of the U.S. Information 
Service to read some American maga- 
zines and books, and suddenly got our 
inspiration; we would import American 
magazines to Formosa . . . We chose 
Time, Lire and Reader’s Digest to be- 
gin with because these three magazines 
are the most widely read all over the 
world... 

“We started in October 1946... 
But this island had been closed behind 
a kind of Iron Curtain by the Japanese 
ever since the Manchuria incident in 
1931, so there were very few people 
with even a fair reading knowledge of 
English. . . By good luck we got an ex- 
cellent American professor, Mr. W. 
Dorland, who came to Formosa from 
Peking. We opened a night English 
school and it was an immediate success. 
enrolling from 300 to 400 students per 
month. Our magazine sales began in- 
creasing rapidly... 

“Now we have 56 sub-distributors 
throughout the cities and towns of the 
island. Besides this, we have established 





three streamlined newsstands in the 
capital, Taipei. . . Our American mag- 
azine business has at present reached a 
total of 15,000 copies on sale per month. 
Time & Lire are far in the lead. We 
have in six years increased our sales un- 
til now they stand at 3,500 copies of 
Time and 5.000 copies of Lire per 
month. That, we feel. is a real achieve- 
ment for all of us here in Formosa.” 








From across another ocean Denmark 
Distributor Rudolf Fardal also wrote of 
his first experiences with Trae. He was 
a distributor of Swedish newspapers 
and magazines, most of them banned 
during the German occupation. One day 
in 1945, he received word that a Time 
Inc. representative would like to talk to 
him in Stockholm. To get permission to 
make the trip, Fardal concocted an elab- 
orate ruse. About a year earlier, he 
had become the Danish representative 
for a paper mill in Gothenburg, Sweden. 
So he arranged surreptitiously to have 
this firm send him a letter offering to 
ship a large quantity of toilet paper, 
then badly needed in Denmark. On 
the strength of this offer, the Nazis 
permitted him to go to Sweden. 

Wrote Fardal: “I made the agree- 
ment with Time's representatives in 
Stockholm that I should have 15,000 
copies (a considerable amount for a 
small country like Denmark) of the 
first issue of Time published after the 
capitulation of the Germans .. . In 
May 10945, I received the ordered num- 





Disrrinutror Farpar & DaucHurer 
A secret conference. 


ber of the issue with Hitler's face struck 
out by a cross on the cover ['Time, May 
7, 1945]. All were sold from a couple of 
kiosks in the center of Copenhagen 
within a few hours.” 

Last summer Fardal’s daughter Lena 
worked in the Time & Lire offices in 
Paris. Since then, she has joined her 
father’s business and is being trained to 
succeed him. If her business sense 
matches her appearance (see cut), the 
firm has a promising future. 


Cordially yours, 


| ha 
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“VLL BET IT’S FUN TO BE A FIREMAN!” 


a LL, Sonny, the fun wears off in a hurry. After all, we 
only get to ride in this job when someone's in trouble!” 
Your Fire Department stands ready to help save life and 
property when fire strikes—but protecting yourself against 
the financial loss that fire can cause is up to you. Do you 
have adequate fire and extended coverage insurance on your 
home and other properties with a sound, nationwide organi- 
zation such as Hardware Mutuals? 


Ask your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative to 


recommend a plan for you. He'll also point out how efh- 
cient management has resulted in diyidend savings of over 
$110,000,000 to Hardware Mutuals policyholders since or- 
ganization. And he'll explain Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy — how it assures you prompt, fair claim handling 
plus fast, friendly nationwide service. 

Call Western Union by number, a & for Operator 25, and request 
the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 


representative. It's your first step for sound protection! 


insurance for your AVUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE NATION 
New Leadership 


History, recording this week the end of 
one great period of U.S. political power 
and the beginning of another, could write 
down as fateful a burden of problems as 
any incoming administration ever faced. 
More than any of his predecessors, Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower had to grasp a 
world as well as a national leadership. 

U.S. foreign policy was in crisis. Items: 

THE Korean Wak. At a dead end, after 
24 years and 128,530 U.S. casualties, it 
required a resolute will to find a solution 
(see Strategy). 

Tue Far East. A Korean solution 
would have to be fitted into a general, 
unified U.S. policy toward the Far East. 
The Truman Administration’s failure to 
view the Far East as essentially a single 
problem caused catastrophe in China and 
deadlock in Korea and Indo-China. 

Tue Mippte East. U.S. prestige in the 
Arab world has declined further in recent 
months. The Kremlin, by its anti-Semitic 
drive (see INTERNATIONAL), is gaining 
strength in the Middle East. The U.S. will 
have to develop a policy or face the loss 
of this area to Communism. 

Tue Nortu ATLANTIC ALLIANCE. Euro- 
pean rearmament schedules are lagging. 
NATO is losing the spirit that Eisenhower 
infused in it. 

Trapve, Not Arp. The period of fruitful 
American handouts is ending. Europeans 
say they want “trade, not aid,” but a 
major effort of U.S. leadership in fields of 
currency convertibility, tariffs and inter- 
national investment will be needed. 

In domestic affairs, the rock on which 
the world anti-Communist strength is 
built, the problems facing the new Ad- 
ministration include: 

Fiscat Pottcy. How soon and safely, if 
at all, could spending be trimmed, taxes 
eased, the inflationary spiral arrested? 

GOVERNMENTAL EFFICcreENCcy. Govern- 
ment probably is giving the taxpayer no- 
where near his money’s worth, Eisenhow- 
er’s administration is going to have to chop, 
prune and reorganize. 

Propuction & Prosperity. The flow of 
arms for defense and goods for civilians is 
the mainstream of U.S. strength; it has 
to be maintained and strengthened. Spe- 
cifically, Ike has to keep the economy 
steady when arms orders slack off in 
a year or two. 

To these tasks the new Administration 
brings Ike’s own qualities for leadership, 








Associated Press 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
"Give us, we pray, the power to discern clearly right from wrong.” 


and an impressive Cabinet. It brings, too, 
the good will of the American people in a 
measure of unity which very few admin- 
istrations have enjoyed. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Faith & Freedom 


Over the vast, silent crowd on Capitol 
Hill and through homes and offices across 
the land, the voice rang sharp & clear: 
“I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, do solemnly 





swear [to] preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States—so help me God.” Black-robed 
Chief Justice Vinson stepped back, 
and the new President of the U.S. stood 
alone. 

He began with a prayer: “Almighty 
God... give us, we pray, the power to 


discern clearly right from wrong... so 
that all may work for the good of our be- 
loved country and for thy glory. Amen.” 
He paused, then turned to the great and 
terrible issues of the time: 

“The world, and we, have passed the 
midway point of a century of continuing 
challenge. We sense with all our faculties 
that forces of good and evil are massed 
and armed and opposed as rarely before 
in history. 

“This fact defines the meaning of this 


day . . . We are called as a people to give 
testimony, in the sight of the world, to 
our faith that the future shall belong to 
the free... 

“To produce this unity, to meet the 
challenge of our time, destiny has laid 
upon [the U.S.] the responsibility of the 
free world’s leadership. So it is proper that 
we assure our friends once again that, in 
the discharge of this responsibility, we 
Americans know and observe the differ- 
ences between world leadership and im- 
perialism, between firmness and trucu- 
lence, between a thoughtfully calculated 
goal and spasmodic reaction to the stim- 
ulus of emergencies. 

“We wish our friends the world over to 
know this above all: we face the threat— 
not with dread and confusion—but with 
confidence and conviction. 

“We feel this moral strength because 
we know that we are not helpless prisoners 
of history. We are free men. We shall 
remain free, never to be proven guilty of 
the one capital offense against freedom, a 
lack of staunch faith.” 

Fixed Principles. In leading “free- 
dom” against “slavery,” the U.S. will be 
guided by “certain fixed principles.” 

“1) Abhorring war as a chosen way to 
balk the purposes of those who threaten 
us, we hold it to be the first task of states- 
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manship to develop the strength that will 
deter the forces of aggression and promote 
the conditions of peace... 

“2) We shall never try to placate an 
aggressor by the false and wicked bargain 
of trading honor for security. For, in the 
final choice, a soldier's pack is not so 
heavy a burden as a prisoner's chains, 

“3) We view our nation’s strength and 
security as a trust upon which rests the 
hope of free men everywhere . 

“4) We shall never use our strength to 
try to impress upon another people our 
own cherished political and economic in- 
stitutions. 

5) Assessing realistically the needs and 
capacities of proven friends of freedom, 
we shail strive to help them to achieve 
their own security and well-being. Like- 
wise, we shall count upon them to assume, 
within the limits of their resources, their 
full and just burden in the common de- 
fense of freedom. 

“6) Recognizing economic health as an 
indispensable basis of military strength 
and the free world’s peace, we shall strive 
to foster everywhere, and to practice our- 
selves, policies that encourage productiv- 
ity and profitable trade... F 

“7) Appreciating that economic need, 
military security and political wisdom 
combine to suggest regional groupings of 
free peoples, we hope, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, to help 
strengthen such special bonds the world 
over... 

“In Europe, we ask that enlightened 
and inspired leaders of the Western na- 
tions strive with renewed vigor to make 
the unity of their peoples a reality... 

“8) Conceiving the defense of free- 
dom, like freedom itself, to be one and 
indivisible, we hold all continents and 
peoples in equal regard and honor. We 
reject any insinuation that one race or 
another, one people or another, is in any 
sense inferior or expendable. 

“g) Respecting the United Nations as 
the living sign of all people's hope for 
peace, we shall strive to make it not 
merely an eloquent symbol but an effec- 
tive force.” 

Crusader's Call. President Eisenhower 
asked his own nation to put forth every 
effort in the cause of freedom with 
peace. 

“No person, no home, no community 
can be beyond the reach of this call. We 
are summoned to act in wisdom and in 
conscience, to work with industry, to 
teach with persuasion, to preach with con- 
viction, to weigh our every deed with care 
and with compassion. For this truth must 
be clear before us: whatever America 
hopes to bring to pass in the world must 
first come to pass in the heart of America. 

“More than an escape from death, it is 
a way of life. 

“More than a haven for the weary, it is 
a hope for the brave. 

“This is the hope that beckons us on- 
ward in this century of trial. This is the 
work that awaits us all, to be done with 
bravery, with charity—and with prayer 
to Almighty God.” 
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Prayer & Preparation 


In the week before his inauguration, 
Dwight Eisenhower thought much about 
the passage in the Bible on which he 
wished to place his hand when taking the 
oath of high office. One morning at his 
Commodore Hotel headquarters, he re- 
membered. He marked off /J Chronicles, 
Chapter 7, starting with the r4th verse: 
“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways: then will I hear from Heav- 





Associated Press 
Harry TRUMAN 


“Goodnight and—God bless you." 


en, and will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land. . .”* 

Eisenhower wound up his dry-run pres- 
idential administration at the Commodore 
with a dry-run Cabinet meeting. Among 
other business, he read the current drafts 
of his inaugural address and his State of 
the Union message. All present were asked 
for comments and memos. One notable 
decision: concerned over the lag in 
NATO's buildup, Eisenhower ordered Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Mutual Security Director Harold Stassen 
to make a quick, fact-finding trip through 
Europe within ten days after the inaugu- 
ration. Another decision: his inaugural 
outfit, announced Eisenhower, would in- 
clude no top hat or tail coat. Instead. he 
would wear: black Homburg, striped trou- 
sers, club coat, black and grey four-in- 
hand tie, turned-down starched collar. 

At week's end. Eisenhower said farewell 
to Columbia University. On Sunday after- 


* By inauguration time, Eisenhower decided to 
swear on two Bibles: the historic one used by 
George Washington, and the one Cadet Eisen- 
hower used at West Point. His own was opened 
at HI Chronicles 7:14, The Washington Bible 
was opened at Psalms 127:1: “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it: 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 


noon, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Busi- 
ness Car No. go. the same car that in 1945 
carried Ike on his return home from his 
World War I European command. bore 
him, Mamie and family toward Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the helm of state. 


' 
Harry's Farewell 

Misty-eyed Democrats, pouring in to 
Say goodbye, found Harry Truman's 
White House office oddly naked last week. 
Down from the walls had come the por- 
traits of Simén Bolivar and Ben Franklin. 
the etchings of early aircraft, the framed 
photographs of Sam Rayburn and Alben 
Barkley. Gone from the presidential desk 
were the familiar knickknacks—a piece of 
rock from the highest mountain in North 
America (Mt. McKinley: 20,270 ft.), the 
donkeys, and the desk photos. Said Har- 
ry Truman with rueful jocularity: “If I'd 
known how much packing I'd have to do, 
I'd have run again.” 

Most of the week Truman’s attractive. 
homespun side was on public view. Long- 
time foes were temporarily softened by 
his warmth and perkiness. Democrats 
were stirred to nostalgia by his last annual 
economic report. Said Harry, conjuring 
up visions of Franklin Roosevelt: “In the 
mid-1930s, it was no exaggeration to speak 
of one-third of a nation ill-fed, ill-clad 
and ill-housed. Since then, the one-third 
has been reduced to one-fifth or maybe 
less). 3c” 

Sweetness & Light. At his final presi- 
dential press conference—the 324th since 
he took office—Truman was full of bounce 
and impishness. That evening, in a fare- 
well radio-TV speech to the nation, Har- 
ry Truman reverted briefly to the humility 
of his early days in office. Said he: “When 
Franklin Roosevelt died, I felt there must 
be a million men better qualified than I to 
take up the presidential task. But the 
work was mine to do, and I had to do it. 
I have tried to give it everything that 
was in me.” Characteristically, he also 
soared to new heights of self-assertion in 
an implied comparison of his own foreign 
policy and that of F.D.R. Sketching in 
the background of the U.S. decision to 
intervene in Korea—*“the decision I be- 
lieve was the most important in my time 
as President’—Truman recalled the easy 
conquests of aggressor nations in the 
1930s—Manchuria, Ethiopia, the Rhine- 
land, Austria, Czechoslovakia. He went 
on: “Think about those years of weak- 
ness and indecision and World War II. 
which was their evil result. Then think 
about the speed and courage and deci- 
siveness with which we have moved 
against the Communist threat since World 
War II.” 

Last Blow. As Harry came to the end 
of his speech, Bess and Margaret came to 
his side. Solemnly they faced the TV 
cameras while he said: “And now the time 
has come for me to say goodnight and— 
God bless you.” 

Next day, sweetness & light went by 
the board when Harry Truman issued an 
executive order setting aside all U.S. off- 
shore oil deposits as a petroleum reserve 
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for the Navy. The order was Harry Tru- 
man’s last blow in a long-standing fight. 
He had twice vetoed bills in which Con- 
gress proposed to give offshore oil deposits 
to the states off whose coasts they lie. 
Last week's order meant that, to carry out 
their intention of giving ownership of off- 
shore reserves to the states, Ike and the 
Republican-dominated 83rd Congress 
would have to accept the political odium 
of taking oil away from the Navy. 

Five days later. Harry Truman and 
Dwight Eisenhower rode together in state 
to the Capitol Building. There Harry 
Truman watched the inauguration cere- 
mony which made him an ex-President. 
A few hours afterward, the man from 
Missouri boarded the railroad car Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, and headed for Inde- 
pendence. 


STRATEGY 
A Will & a Way 


Is there any solution for the Korean 
stalemate? President Eisenhower has giv- 
en no inkling of specific plans, but his 
approach to the problem is vastly differ- 
ent from that of Truman, Acheson & Co. 
Inauguration week invited a hard look 
back at how the stalemate came to be 
and a hard look ahead at possibilities for 
ending it. 

Wars are sometimes stalemated for mil- 
itary reasons, e.g., the Western front in 
World War I, which was deadlocked for 
three years and nine months by the then 
tactical superiority of the defensive and 
by the fact that the military potentials of 
the enemies were almost evenly matched. 
Korea is not that kind of deadlock. Pres- 
ent military technology gives an advan- 
tage to the offensive, as was the case in 
World War II. The U.N. nations have a 
military potential many times China’s. 

The Korean deadlock has political, not 
military, roots. To set the objectives of a 
war is a political responsibility, but the 
Truman Administration never clarified its 
objectives in Korea. Military action could 
not be fitted to strategic aims which were 
not clear enough, Before the Korean war 
began, the U.S. knew (and the Kremlin 
knew) that Communist aggression in cer- 
tain vital areas (say a Red army advance 
into West Germany) would be met with 
all-out atomic retaliation by the U.S. But 
the U.S. did not know (and the Kremlin 
knew it did not know) what to do about 
limited aggression. A vague doctrine of 
defending the perimeters of the free world 
was in the minds of U.S. leaders, and after 
the Communists crossed the 38th parallel, 
but not before, this violated line was con- 
sidered part of the perimeter. The Admin- 
istration was in a siege state of mind: it 
entered the Korean war to repair a breach 
in the wall. 

Political Question. Criticism stemming 
from this state of mind landed on Mac- 
Arthur as soon as he began pursuing the 
shattered North Korean army above the 
38th parallel. When the Chinese Commu- 
nists attacked, they threw MacArthur 
back; he, and later Ridgway, stabilized 
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the front, and the U.N. forces were ad- 
vancing again when the Reds set up the 
peace talks. The siege mentality in the 
U.N. nations revived, as the Communists 
doubtless thought it would. 

No serious military man doubts that 
the U.S. and its allies can destroy the 
Communist armies now facing them if 
they choose to pay the price in casualties 
in one or two months instead of spreading 
them over years. (The siege mentality 
stresses the fact that the Chinese Reds 
are well entrenched, but their fortifications 
can scarcely approach the Maginot line, 
which has been a joke among military 
men since 1940). 

The real inhibition against action in 
Korea arises from the question: Suppose 


OBJECTIVE 
To convince Communists by these 
measures that continuance of 
war is unprofitable. 


L Destroy Communist 
armies now in Korea. 


SO 
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the U.N, defeats the Chinese army in 
Korea, then what? That question is more 
political than military; it calls for defini- 
tion of the political objectives of the Ko- 
rean war. A reasonable statement of those 
objectives might be to: 1) restore a uni- 
fied non-Communist Korean nation run- 
ning to the Yalu River, and 2) punish the 
Chinese Communists sufficiently to make 
them drop their aggression against Korea. 

The first objective does not necessarily 
require huge U.N. armies camped along 
the long, weak line of the Yalu. And the 
second objective does not require U.N. 
armies “wandering around ... China.” 
(Churchill's phrase) 

The U.S. fought a successful war of 
limited objectives with Spain without 


main defense line and Yalu 
River by using ROK troops 
and air support. 


line across Korea's waist 
north of Pyongyang. 
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lreaming of taking Madrid. The Japanese 
fought a successful war of limited objec- 
tives with Russia without having to wan- 
der to Petrograd. In fact, the war of lim- 
ited objectives is a thousand times more 
frequent in the pages of history than the 
apocalyptic war of unconditional surrend- 
er. The defeat of Germany in 1945 was 
so impressive an event that it has almost 
persuaded a generation that this is the 
only kind of war. In fact, the 1945 vic- 
tory is almost unique. 

Military Means. If the limited U.N. 
aims in Korea are stated in clear terms, 
the military means to achieve them ap- 
pear anything but impossible. 

First. the present Communist army in 
the field must be destroyed. If this is not 
well within the capability of the U.N. 
nations, then the whole world is at the 
mercy of Communist force. 

Second, a U.N. line might be estab- 
lished across the Korean peninsula’s nar- 
row waist (some 90 miles wide). Behind 
such a line would lie the present Red cap- 
ital. Pyongyang, and some two-thirds of 
Korea, with four-fifths of its population. 

If the Communists choose to put a new 
army below the Yalu. it would risk the 
same fate that would have befallen the 
first. If the Communists want to contest 
the area between the waist and the Yalu 
with guerrilla activity, ROK troops, with 
U.S. air support, should be able to carry 
on the fight as long and as well as the 
Chinese. 

Nobody can predict precisely the point 
at which the Chinese would quit. But gov- 
ernments that find wars politically un- 
profitable usually stop fighting. 

Eisenhower has the will to end the Ko- 
rean war in victory. A way to do that is 
very much in the realm of the possible. 
Between the will and the way perhaps 
months of preparation must elapse. But 
a world that is paying the cost of years 
of indecision will not begrudge such 
months. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Conflict of Interest 


Plans for quick confirmation of Dwight 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet appointees seemed 
to be purring along as smoothly as a 1953 
Cadillac; then the engine suddenly began 
to pound. The noise came from the hear- 
ing room of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee where Secretary of Defense- 
designate Charles Erwin Wilson was being 
questioned in closed sessions. He had re- 
signed as president of General Motors, 
said Wilson, but he still held 39,800 shares 
of G.M. stock worth approximately 
$2,500,000, and in the next three years he 
is to get bonuses, including 1,800 more 
shares of stock. 

There was an uneasy stir in the commit- 
tee room. Did he intend to sell the stock? 
No, said Erwin Wilson. If he sold, he 
would have to pay a big capital-gains tax 
(estimates ranged up to several hundred 
thousand). Some of the Senators pointed 
out that the U.S. law is clear on the point 
involved: no officer of the Government 
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may transact business with any firm in 
which he has a financial interest. General 
Motors is the Defense Department's big- 
gest supplier, holds approximately 7.8% 
of the dollar volume of all the depart- 
ment’s contracts. Wilson seemed aston- 
ished to learn that there was such a law. 
Said he stolidly: “What is good for the 
country is good for General Motors, and 
what's good for General Motors is good 
for the country.” 

Many Senators took a different view. 
The Senator who had started it all, Virgi- 
nia’s friendly-to-Eisenhower Harry Byrd, 
grunted that he had “never been so per- 
plexed.” Said Vermont's Republican 


George Aiken: “I don’t see how Mr. Wil- 
son ever could act as Secretary of Defense 
when his own personal interests are tied 
up with General Motors.” 

What to Do? While Democrats sat 
back and chuckled at the furor, Dwight 
Eisenhower aides searched for a solution. 


United Press 
CHARLES Erwin WILSON 


What's good for the country? 


There was no indication that the Ikemen 
had foreseen the trouble. Massachusetts’ 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall thought it 
might be all right if Wilson would agree 
to disqualify himself on all defense-G.M. 
dealings. Ohio’s Senator Robert Taft sug- 
gested that Congress might quickly change 
the law to fit Wilson’s case, but he added 
somewhat sharply that offering a solution 
is “their problem.” i.¢., the problem of 
Dwight Eisenhower and his close advisers. 

The problem extends below Wilson: 
three of the men named as his top aides 
also have stock in companies doing busi- 
ness with the Defense Department. A 
tougher case than Wilson's is that of Rob- 
ert Ten Broeck Stevens, a textile manu- 
facturer. who was appointed Secretary of 
the Army. His firm, J. P. Stevens & Co. of 
New York City, does a third (about $125 
million a year) of its business with the 
Defense Department, mostly in cloth for 





uniforms. It is a family firm. If he sold 
his stock, management might pass to oth- 
er hands, the firm might have to be com- 
pletely reorganized, with consequences 
that would extend far beyond any person- 
al sacrifice Stevens might have to make. 
The Stevens firm, however. sells to the 
Government on the basis of competitive 
bids, while General Motors has a number 
of large development contracts and other 
dealings in which discretion is necessarily 
in the hands of Government officials and 
finally in the hands of the Secretary of 
Defense himself. 

Avoid the Appearances. In Wilson’s 
case, the real danger of a conflict of inter- 
est is not where many Senators suppose 
it is. Knowing General Motors, believing 
that “what is good for the country is good 
for General Motors,” Wilson, whether or 
not he sells his stock, might be inclined to 
load contracts on G.M. But companies 
like G.M. make smaller profits from Gov- 
ernment contracts than they do from pri- 
vate business, and it might be to Wilson's 
interest as a stockholder to hold down the 
level of Government contracts to G.M. 

No Senator, Democratic or Republi- 
can, suggested that there was any chance 
that earnest Erwin Wilson would be im- 
properly influenced by his stockholdings. 
But there is the law, and most Americans 
probably approve the principle on which 
it rests. Rigid application of the law might 
make it hard to get into Government men 
of managerial backgrounds, as _ distin- 
guished from men whose wealth comes 
by inheritance or speculation. The man- 
agers are more likely to have less money 
and to have it tied up in a way that is 
hard to move without loss. 

However arguable the ethics of such 
practical considerations might be, the pol- 
itics of Erwin Wilson’s case are crystal- 
clear. The Eisenhower Administration has 
to lean over backwards to avoid any sus- 
picion of personal profit from Govern- 
ment. It has to avoid not only evil but 
the appearances of evil. Unless Erwin Wil- 
son sells his stock and goes to work, the 
Democrats will have something to yell 
about. 


New Look in Aides 


Harry Truman had two major generals 
and a rear admiral (average age: 51) as 
his White House military aides. Ike's 
aides, named last week. are younger men 
(average age: 37) of lower rank: a com- 
mander, a lieutenant colonel, a major. 

As his naval aide, Ike picked one of the 
Navy’s best young officers: Commander 
Edward L. Beach. 34. Ned Beach was a 
wartime submarine hero (Navy Cross, 
Silver Star, etc.), later wrote Submarine!, 
the liveliest and most authentic account 
of underseas combat to come out of 
World War ll. He began his sub service 
aboard the renowned Trigger, which sank 
at least 27 Japanese ships, wound up the 
war with his own command. As postwar 
skipper of the Amberjack, he made him- 
self a terror to carrier admirals during war 
games. His favorite trick was to sneak up 
on a carrier, photograph her through his 
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periscope, mail the admiral a print with 
“Regards from Ned Beach and the Am- 
berjack.” 

The new Air Force aide is an old ac- 
quaintance of Ike’s: Major William G. 
Draper, 32, wartime transport pilot who 
in early 1951 was assigned as personal 
pilot to the SHAPE commander. At Ike's 
request, Draper was summoned from Eu- 
rope in December to fly the President- 
elect and his party to Korea. In his new 
job, Draper will double as pilot of the 
presidential DC-6, the /ndependence. 

Ike's Army aide is mustachioed Lieut. 
Colonel Robert L. Schulz. 45. no Ned 
Beach, but also no Harry Vaughan. Traf- 
fic Expert Schulz spent the war years as 
a Washington transportation officer, get- 
ting plane and train reservations for Army 
brass. After Ike came home in 1945, 
Schulz was assigned the job of seeing to 
the general's transportation needs. Colonel 
Schulz made himself so useful that Ike 
has kept him around ever since. 


Appointments 

Named last week to important posts in 
the Eisenhower Administration: 

Mrs. Oswatp Bates Lorp, 48, cam- 
paign-time co-chairman of the national 
Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon organiza- 
tion, to be U.S. representative on the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission, suc- 
ceeding Eleanor Roosevelt, resigned, A 
flour heiress (Pillsbury Mills) with brains 
(Phi Beta Kappa at Smith College), effi- 
cient Mary Lord is the wife of a pros- 
perous Manhattan textile manufacturer, 
mother of two sons, and a likely contender 
for the title of New York City’s No. 1 
committeewoman. Among her top posts: 
wartime chairman of Civilian Advisory 
Committee for the Women’s Army Corps, 
president of the National Health Council, 
chairman of the U.S. Committee for the 
U.N. International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Of her new job, she said: “I have 
a lot of homework to do.” 

Evpert Parr Tutte, 55, Atlanta tax 
lawyer and post-convention Republican 
state chairman, to be general counsel 
(head of the Legal Division) of the Treas- 
ury Department. Tuttle’s high-domed 
head and earnest oratory came to the at- 
tention of several million U.S, televiewers 
during last summer’s Republican National 
Convention, when he sparked the Georgia 
pro-Eisenhower delegation’s dramatic and 
successful fight against the claims of the 
rival pro-Taft delegation. Tuttle had been 
in battle before: in World War IT. he was 
an artillery battalion commander in the 
Pacific. An ex-officer who served under 
him remembers him as “the kind of guy 
who never got ruffled. He could wade 
through mud and keep clean, be under 
fire and keep cool.” 

T. (for THomaAs) CoLEMAN ANDREWS, 
53, Richmond accounting executive, to be 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. With 
only a few months of college behind him, 
Andrews passed his state Certified Public 
Accountant exams at 22 (a record at the 
time), went on to reach the top of his 
profession as president (1950-51) of the 
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American Institute of Accountants. A 
Democrat, he liked Ike but took no active 
part in the campaign. Blunt, hard-driving 
Coleman Andrews trod on many a toe 
as Richmond city comptroller and Vir- 
ginia state auditor, and friends predict he 
will spare no toes as the nation’s chief 
tax collector. 

H. (for Hupert) Brian Hoianp, 48. 
Boston lawyer, to be Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Tax Division, a job once held by 
the complaisant T. Lamar Caudle. Born 
in London, Holland became a U.S. citizen 
at 25, after graduating from Yale and the 
Harvard Law School. He brings to his new 
post as top enforcer of U.S. tax laws a 
reputation as “one of the best tax lawyers 
in the country.” 


Cuartes Rurrin Hook Jr., 38, vice 


president in charge of personnel of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Deputy Postmaster 


Railway Co., to be 
General. Son of a 





United Press 
Mary Lorp 
Plenty of homework to do. 


wealthy Ohio industrialist (now board 
chairman of Armco Steel Corp.), hand- 
some Charlie Hook married a Morgan 
heiress, is a popular and ornamental mem- 
ber of Cleveland society. 

C. (for Ciarence) Dovetas DILton, 
43. investment banker (board chairman of 
Manhattan's Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.), to 
be Ambassador to France. Active in New 
York City charities and New Jersey poli- 
tics, Dillon was an early and effective 
Eisenhower-for-President booster. He 
speaks French “pretty well,” describes his 
hobby as “appreciation of art—looking at 
pictures.” shares Ike's passion for golf 
(mid-8os). In Paris, he will work along- 
side a Dillon, Read vice president: Am- 
bassador William H. Draper Jr., who last 
week announced that Ike had asked him 
to stay on “for several months” as top 
U.S. civilian representative in NATO 
councils. 


THE CONGRESS 
In Re Morse 


When Majority Leader Bob Taft and 
Minority Leader Lyndon Johnson pro- 
posed their nominees for committee mem- 
bership in the Senate last week. one name 
was conspicuously absent. Oregon's Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse, who walked out of the 
Republican Party during the presidential 
campaign, was not on either list. What's 
more, all committee places were filled, ex- 
cept for two gaping G.O.P. vacancies on 
the Public Works and District of Colum- 
bia committees, the Limbo of the Senate. 

With the stage thus set, Morse nomi- 
nated himself for a seat on the Armed 
Services Committee. Never before had a 
Senator made such a proposal. No one 
knew just what to do. 

After four hours of bouncing from par- 
liamentary inquiry to point of order, the 
votes were finally counted. Only seven 
Senators had voted to seat Morse and 81 
had voted against him. This comeuppance 
was promptly interpreted as Republican 


“discipline,” but the Democrats, whose 
presidential candidate Morse had sup- 
ported, were more responsible for his 


plight than the G.O.P. Morse had insisted 
that he didn’t want the Republicans to 
assign him to committees. Nevertheless, 
G.O.P. leaders at one point proposed that 
the Armed Services and Labor commit- 
tees be enlarged to reseat Morse and to 
add another Republican, thus assuring 
G.O.P. control of all committees. The 
Democratic leadership flatly refused. 


The Minority's Manager 

When Texas’ rangy Lyndon Johnson 
was elected Senate minority leader this 
month, some of his colleagues were suspi- 
cious, while others were sympathetic. He 
had to organize the Senate section of his 
battered and divided party for the un- 
familiar role of opposition. Many a “lib- 
eral” Senator feared that Johnson would 
freeze out the Northerners. By last week, 
however, the sympathy and suspicion had 
turned to surprise and respect. 

Johnson had seized the reins firmly, had 
launched his Senate organization harmo- 
niously and effectively. He started off by 
naming Northerners to the only two va- 
cancies on the powerful Policy Committee, 
and from then on gave the liberals little 
opportunity to complain. In making stand- 
ing-committee assignments, he dared to 
violate the traditions of seniority. To get 
all his men working where they would do 
the most good, he cajoled, horse-traded 
and argued some oldtimers (including 
some Southerners) into giving up some of 
their key committee seats. By that method 
he found an Armed Services Committee 
seat for Missouri's freshman Senator Stu- 
art Symington, onetime (1947-50) Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. and placed Mon- 


tana’s Freshman Mike Mansfield on 
Foreign Relations. 
When all the assignments had been 


handed out, every one of the 47 Demo- 
cratic Senators had at least one important 
committee assignment that he wanted. 
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THE TREASURY 
A Time for Talent 


(See Cover) 

One day in 1836, near the end of his 
second term, old President Andrew Jack- 
son walked across the street from the 
White House, struck the earth with his 
walking stick and said: “Right here is 
where I want the cornerstone.’ Then & 
there it was laid, and around it was built 
the columned granite pile of the U.S. 
Treasury Department. 

Old Hickory had good reason to want 
the Treasury under his eagle eye. Ever 
since Alexander Hamilton became the first 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1789 (and 
regarded himself as second only to the 
President in importance), the Treasury 
had been at the center of the nation’s high 
politics. Jackson staked his political ca- 
reer on a showdown battle over fiscal pol- 
icy, and shuffled Secretaries like poker 
cards until he got one who agreed with 
him. And so, embroiled in one vital ques- 
tion or another. the Treasury was at the 
heart of politics in subsequent administra- 
tions; Treasury & tariff, Treasury & green- 
backs, Treasury & free silver. Treasury & 
the gold standard were hotly argued at the 
nation's dinner tables through the genera- 
tions, and into the first months of the 
New Deal. 

Then, abruptly, that kind of argument 
shifted. It no longer turned around the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Forgotten Men. Early in Franklin 
Roosevelt's Administration the U.S. began 
to forget how to argue its most important 
issues. Where politics used to be fought 
out in terms of the economy. economics 
were argued in terms of politics—first in 
the language of the social reformers, then 
of World War II's soldiers, and finally of 
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the Marshall Planners and the diplomats. 
The succession of Treasury Secretaries— 
F.D.R.’s Henry Morgenthau and Tru- 
man’s Fred Vinson and John Snyder— 
became. fiscally speaking, all but forgot- 
ten men themselves, charged mainly with 
paying the bills and borrowing money at 
the lowest possible interest rates. 

How did the Treasury come to lose 
prestige in a generation when it handled 


more money than Andrew Jackson—or 
Theodore Roosevelt—could have con- 
ceived of? One significant answer: a gov- 


ernment that accepts private business as 
the mainspring of the economy can use 
the Treasury as a regulator, but a govern- 
ment that considers itself the economic 
mainspring will put its economic power in 
the hands of the planners and managers. 
The passage of the Government’s fiscal 
power from the Treasury to Harry Hop- 
kins of WPA and Harold Ickes of PWA 
symbolized a whole new philosophy of the 
relation of government and business. 

Now, perhaps, another and reverse shift 
is due. Eisenhower has named to the job 
a stocky, straight-shouldered man with a 
strong nose, bleak blue eyes and a disarm- 
ing smile. George Magoffin Humphrey, 62, 
is the ssth U.S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. By all readable portents he will be 
the first in a generation to restore Treas- 
ury to its function of high policymaking— 
by fiscal leadership—not by bureaucratic 
control of business. 

The Quiet Type. George Humphrey is 
from the Midwest heartland of coal and 
ore which supports the kingdom of steel. 
Since the ’20s he has converted Cleve- 
land’s M. A. Hanna Co. from a foundering 
hodgepodge of mines and miscellany into 
a skillfully integrated corporation with 
holdings worth $250 million. The M. A. 
Hanna Co. dominates coal and iron mines, 





International 
State’s Duttes & Treasury's HUMPHREY (ABOARD THE U.S.S. HELENA) 


After bureaucratic controls, imaginative orthodoxy. 


ships, banks, chemical plants, a rayon 
plant, a steel corporation—and is now 
deep in an enormous ore project in Lab- 
rador. Humphrey’s exploits made his 
name magic among the planners and vi- 
sionaries of U.S. industry, but the pub- 
lic knew him hardly at all. “Business,” 
Humphrey used to say, “is judged by per- 
formance and if you perform you don't 
need to talk . . . I've always discouraged 
the people I know from making speeches.” 
Humphrey will find that public life is dif- 
ferent; that performance doesn’t count 
unless the public understands the what 
and why and how of it; that education— 
and speeches—are a very important part 
of a public official's job. 

Ike Eisenhower heard about the little- 
known Humphrey from his chief talent 
scout, General Lucius Clay. Clay first 
spotted Humphrey during World War II 
while Humphrey was serving with quiet 
effectiveness on the Department of Com- 
merce’s Business Advisory Council. Clay 
saw Humphrey again in postwar Germa- 
ny; Clay was in command of the U.S. oc- 
cupation zone, and Humphrey was making 
a survey of German industry for ECA’s 
Paul Hoffman. Clay knew Humphrey only 
slightly—and still does—but he was im- 
pressed by the rare combination of “for- 
ward-looking imaginativeness” and “com- 
plete normalcy.” 

Ike agreed enthusiastically after chat- 
ting with Humphrey in Manhattan for a 
few minutes last November. Ike not only 
offered him a seat in his Cabinet, but 
threw an arm around Humphrey’s shoul- 
der and, looking at his balding head, said. 
“T see you part your hair the same way I 
do.” Later, on board the cruiser Helena 
returning from Korea, Ike and Humphrey 
cottoned to each other even more. Hum- 
phrey’s dry, quick sallies in the wardroom 
often broke the atmosphere of heavy de- 
liberation, to Ike’s relief. And on deck, to 
Ike’s surprise, Old Hunter Humphrey 
turned out to be every bit as good a skeet- 
shooter as Old Soldier Eisenhower. 

Like Ike, George Humphrey is likely to 
feel frustrated and uneasy at a cocktail 
party and happy when he is in the field or 
at the bridge table. Like Ike, he likes the 
far-ranging operation, is in his element 
when he is outbound for Labrador in the 
Hanna Co.'s speedy converted Lockheed 
patrol bomber. His nonbusiness passion is 
horses; he is a scientific horse breeder and 
an excellent horseman. His rambling, two- 
story country home in Kirtland Hills, just 
outside Cleveland, is a horsy household 
dominated by murals, pictures and stat- 
ues of horses. Above the living-room man- 
tel is a lighted oil painting of George 
Humphrey on his own Richmond Boy. He 
spends most of his vacations on his 3,000- 
acre estate, “Milestone,” near Thomas- 
ville, Ga.—usually riding and hunting, 

Humphrey has little time or concern 
for the arts, confines his nonbusiness read- 
ing mostly to the sprightly trade magazine 
of the thoroughbred-horse-breeding indus- 
try, The Blood Horse. (When he caught 
Mrs. Humphrey reading Hemingway's 
The Old Man and The Sea, he asked, with 
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i wink: “Why would anybody be interest- 
ed in some old man who was a failure 
and never amounted to anything? He 


revels in the role of head-of-the-family 
loves to gather his son and two daughters 
and his eight grandchildren at Kirtland 
Hills on Sundays. 

One friend describes Humphrey's ap- 
proach to anything 


horses, children or 





coal mines—as “imaginative orthodoxy.” 
Humphrey almost no attention to 
the day-by-day exercises of the stock mar- 
ket his best busi- 
ness moves during the 1929 market crash. 
In 1947 he shocked the coal industry by 
settling directly with John L. Lewis for a 
s¢-an-hour pay in eight-hour 
Hauled up congressional 
committee to explain 


pays 


and he made some of 








raise and 


day. before a 
he gave two prime 
that 


Government intervened in labor 


reasons: 1) he had observed, he said 
once the 
disputes. the unions generally got their 
inyway; and 2) the 
in eight-hour day. and probably 
would be more productive for it. 

‘He starts with 


Clevelander 


demands miners de- 


served 
a tradition.” said a fel- 
last week ind strikes 
out from there on his own experience. 
Pony Boy. If George Humph 
just a traditionalist he probably 
now be the best known and most prosper- 
ous lawyer in mid-Michigan. George was 


low 





rey were 


would 


born in 1890 in Cheboygan and raised in 
where his father, Watts Hum- 
phrey, was a hearty, roaring trial lawyer 
with an excellent practice. His mother, a 
former schoolteacher, was a wise and gen- 
tle parent and a political diehard (all 
through the New Deal she spelled Roose- 
velt with a small “r’”’), 

As a George was popular, 
bright and unspoiled—even though he got 
his first pony when he was only eight. At 
Saginaw High School he got top grades 
and was twice president of his class. He 
played some ind 
ground-gaining halfback on the 1908 
inaw championship football team, At the 
University of Michigan he took three 
semesters of engineering, then switched to 
law and graduated (1912) into a job in 
his father’s firm. 

From the start, he successful 
lawyer, with every incentive to settle 
down to a respected life in Saginaw. Six 
months after graduation he married his 
childhood Pamela Stark, 
daughter of another wealthy Saginaw at- 
torney, who provided them with a new 
house. But a disturbing influence came to 
Saginaw in the guise of one Dick Grant, a 
friend of the family and general counsel 
of the M. A. Hanna Co. in Cleveland. 
Grant offered George a job as M. A. 
Hanna’s assistant counsel. George accept- 
that he could 
explain to himself at the time. 

Later he could explain: “In the law 
he says, “you put your heart and soul into 
a client, then you go through it again 
with the next client. All you could build 
in the law business was a personal reputa- 
tion. I have never been particularly inter- 
ested in merely building a personal repu- 
tation. In business you develop a mine or 


Saginaw 


youngster 


tennis, Was a steady 


ag- 


Was a 


sweetheart 





ed, for reasons not quite 
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the 


a plant, or an entire industry. I was more 
interested in building something you could 





see or touch.” 

Junked Cats. The Hanna company was 
originally one of Cleveland’s “ore houses,” 
built up by Mark Hanna, who became the 
G.O.P. political power in William Mc- 
Kinley’s day. When Humphrey arrived in 


1917, the company was thriving on the 
wartime boom. Humphrey was put to 
work unraveling the company’s World 


War I tax problems and became an expert 
on all the details of Hanna’s operations, 
In 1920, at 30, he was made a junior 
partner just in time to watch Hanna slip 
into the postwar inventory depression. 

By Humphrey ‘the 
poration was in a bad way.” It was losing 
$2,000,000 a year. Humphrey was 
installed as executive vice president with 
wide powers. He set about junking mil- 
lions of dollars worth of unprofitable cats 
& dogs, wrote off inventories and cut pay- 
rolls. (“He'd fire his grandmother if she 
wasn't doing a good job,” said a friend 
‘but he'd put her on a pension.’’) Hanna 
never again lost money, even during the 
depression of the On the solid 
foundation Humphrey started building up 
a new Hanna, drawing on his understand- 
ing of basic U.S. industry and his self- 
icknowledged talent for picking 
partners, I'm as good at picking part- 
ners,” he says, “as any man in the U.S.") 

In 1929 he linked Hanna's and 
coal mines with a plant in 
Detroit and Ernest Weir's assortment of 
steel plants in the Pittsburgh area, form- 
ing the National Steel Corp. Hanna owns 
t controlling interest (27%) in National 
Steel, and in earned i 


1925, Says, cor- 


some 
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good 





ore 
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$6,000,000 In 
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At KirTLAND HILLs 


mantel, a tavorite companion. 


National Steel dividends. In Pittsburgh 
Humphrey spotted a young coal-company 
executive named George Love. He spent 
on a carefully drawn plan to buy 
two Pittsburgh coal companies and form 
them into Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co.—for George Love to run. Humphrey’s 
own account of the operation is typical 
“We took two busted coal companies and 
put them together to build the greatest 
coal company in the world.” 

Iron for Gold. For simple survival, an 
operator of Humphrey’s caliber must have 
an instinct for projecting trends—politi- 
into the future. 
“In extraction industries.” he you 
have to look ahead or you will find that 
you have got everything out of the ground 
that is to be had—and you're out of busi- 
The rich Mesabi iron-ore lode in 
Minnesota is wearing thin as the nation’s 
(and Hanna’s) prime ore source. Twenty 
years ago Hanna proved the big ore field 
which Bethlehem Steel is now operating 
in Venezuela. (“We didn’t develop it,” 
says Humphrey, “because there were po- 
litical difficulties in Venezuela.) Then 
Humphrey heard about a Canadian named 
Jules Timmins. who held the mineral 
rights to 24,000 square miles of land along 
the Labrador-Quebec border. Timmins had 
ible 





years 


cal as well as economic 
says 


ness.” 


been looking for gold and all he was 
to find was a fabulous deposit of iron ore. 


Humphrey flew to Canada to button 








hole Timmi The land lay in desolate 
territory so 90 miles north of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, in an area called 
“Ungava”™ sskimo for “faraway.” Said 
Humphrey to Timmins ‘What if you 
found $100 million worth of gold up 


railroad 
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there? Would anybody build a 
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Unper Secrerary Fotson 
A respect for preparedness, 


ter 


to bring it out?” He answered his own 
question. Hurrying back to the U.S.. he 
got the backing of five big U.S. steel 
companies, a $200 million loan from in- 
surance companies, and formed a corpora- 
tion with Timmins’ Hollinger Consolidat- 
ed Gold Mines, Ltd. to bring out the iron 
ore, ("It’s a certainty,” one of 
Humphrey's admirers, “that nobody else 
in the U.S. could have raised so much « ip- 
ital so fast for a project in Labrador.”’) 

rhe project is among the most ambi- 
tious feats in the history of private capi- 
tal. The company own air 
transport service for personnel and sup- 
plies. And it is now in mid-construction 
on @ 358-mile double-track railroad to 
bring the ore down to dockside in the St. 
Lawrence Gulf. First ore shipments are 
due in 1954. Soon afterward, production 
will rise to about 1o million tons a year, 
and can be boosted to 30 million. 

In terms of business, Ungava may yet 
be a gold mine. In terms of national se- 
curity, it offers an invaluable new ore 
source for the U.S. steel industry, which 
uses 121 million tons of iron ore a year. 

"Do You Want a Highway?" The 
Ungava project involved Humphrey in one 
of his rare appearances before a congres- 
sional committee, to testify in favor of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. He admitted 
he had once been against the seaway and 


say's 


operates its 





now favored it. “It's perfectly simple, 
gentlemen,” he said. “You've got some 


material up there that you need down 
here. The only question is do you want a 
highway between the points or not?” 
Humphrey always regarded “that thrill- 
ing thing up in Canada” as his last big 
accomplishment. Once the Labrador proj- 
ect was rolling, he planned to retire, “J 
Was going to shoot some quail and raise 
some horses,” he says. Then Ike asked 
him to take Treasury. Humphrey went 
off to Thomasville for a day to think it 
over. Convinced that “the spirit of this 
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election is the greatest thing that has hap- 
pened.” he agreed to take the job. 

The Basic Problem. Humphrey will find 
enough work in the Treasury to make him 
feel at home. He will be top boss of— 
among others—the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. the Secret Service. the Bureau 
of Narcotics. the Bureau of Engraving & 
Printing (which printed $9.441,380.000 
worth of currency in fiscal 195t). the 
Bureau of the Mint (a billion pennies 
alone), the U.S. Coast Guard (35.000 of- 
ficers & men, 192 cutters. 62 patrol boats 
and 36 lightships) and the Coast Guard 
air arm (113 planes). He will preside over 
a domain of 88.000 people. He will have 
his own flag, serve as a trustee for some 
$18 billion in Social Security funds, and 
as chairman of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary & Fi- 
nancial Problems, 

But all of these jobs are minor com- 
pared with the real job of restoring the 
Treasury to effective leadership. John Sny- 
der had a preoccupation with borrowing 
money at low interest rates. To his credit 
as a banker, he kept the cost of servicing 
the debt low, but the policy itself con- 
tributed to a postwar inflation. 

Humphrey is eloquent on the perils of 
ination, but he senses another peril in 
slamming the U.S, economy against the 
dashboard if he puts on the brakes too 
fast. He has a businessman's horror of 
running a government by deficit, and is a 
devout believer in the balanced budget 
(even to the point of personal conviction 
that defense spending should be cut. if 
necessary, to balance the budget). But 
Humphrey knows that Harry Truman's 
$73.6 billion budget, with its $9.9 billion 
deficit, is another factor which makes 
quick economic change impossible, “You 
cunt set a hen in the morning.” he says, 
“and have chicken salad for lunch.” 

The Magic Sound. As soon as he sits 
down in his office, problems are ready to 
pop out at him like clay pigeons at a skeet 
shoot. For example. some $69 billion of the 
$267 billion public debt will come due dur- 
ing 1953. Since the $69 billion obviously 
can't be paid off, it will have to be re- 
financed, 

Another imminent problem is the tax 
With the most popular name and the most 
unpopular results: the excess-profits tax, 
The Government in one way or another 
has to advance billions to industry to 
make up for the new capital that is dried 
up by a tax that falls on an efficient ex- 
pandable business. Humphrey, like most 
businessmen, is violently opposed to 
E.P.T., and would—on principle—love to 
drop it when it expires June 30. But the 
New Deal era has given “excess profits” 
such a magic sound that Humphrey will 
have to make the real meaning of E.P.T. 
clear to the Congress and the country, 

Ata still higher level of policy, Humph- 
rey’s Treasury will have to wield the 
Government's influence over international 
trade. Some U.S. economists are suggest- 
ing that the U.S. would find itself with 
some $35 billion in extra cash if the 
Treasury would raise the price of gold— 
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i.e,, devalue the dollar. Then. as the theory 
foes, the U.S. could use the $35 billion to 
set up a stabilization fund to let Euro- 
pean Countries sweep away currency re- 
Strictions. This plan has been vigorously 
U.S. and world in- 





attacked as adding to 
flationary trends. It finds little or no 
favor ng Ike's advisers. But they are 
deeply concerned about how to lower bar- 
riers to world trade, and nonconvertible 
currencies are a serious barrier. (The tariff 
is another.) For months there have been 
rumors of a new British effort to make 
the pound convertible. Humphrey may 
soon find himself involved in negotiations 
for essential U.S, help on. this problem. 

Humphrey has already used his talent 
for scouting out partners to build what is 
currently the strongest executive team of 
any branch of the new Administration. 
For his Under Se¢ retary of the Treasury 
he got Marion Bavard Folsom, 59, treas- 
urer of the Eastman Kodak Co. and chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. (C.E.D, has a healthy respect 
for military preparedness but ints a pay- 
as-you-go policy.) For Assistant Secretary 
Humphrey — brought Horace Chapman 
Rose, 45, from Cleveland. “Chappie” 
Rose, a lawyer Was once secretary to 
Justice Holmes, but has been at Humph- 
rey's elbow at M. A, Hanna for five years. 
For special adviser on debt management 
and monetary policies Humphrey called 
in W. Randolph Burgess. 63 chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
City Bank of New York, Burgess, a daunt- 
less graduate of the classic il 
school, calls a balanced budget 
sacred principl 








economic 
“the most 
of sound money.” 
Problems of Influence. This week when 
Humphrey came up for confirmation be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, he 
gave the Senators a pleasant surprise by 
knowing all of their names. and gracefully 
fielded the routine questions about his 
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holdings & finances. He had resigned all of 
his official positions (which paid him about 
$300,000 annually), and all of his direc- 
torships. He would keep his stock in Han- 
na and its principal affiliates. Obviously, 
the Hanna companies would have tax deal- 
ings with Treasury, but Humphrey thought 
these would be settled at levels below his 
office. If the decisions came to him, he 
said, he would consult with the appropri- 
ate congressional committees. 

“Suppose I sold all my stocks,” Humph- 
rey went on. “I’ve thought of it. What 
would I do with the money? If I left it in 
cash in the bank, someone could say I 
was unduly influencing the bank as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The Secretary has 
a lot of authority over banks, Or suppose 
I put it into Government bonds. Certainly 
there is no one in the country in a better 
position to influence the bond market than 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

At one point Colorado's Eugene Milli- 
kin addressed Humphrey as “Mr. Hanna.” 
Millikin laughed with the rest at his mis- 
take, and said: “Well, it’s a good Re- 
publican name.” Replied Humphrey: 
“That's right, and I’m proud of it.” 

The committee confirmed him unani- 
mously, and George Humphrey headed off 
toward downtown Washington to make a 
good Republican name for himself at the 
U.S. Treasury. 


THE CAPITAL 


The Runaway Train 

It’s a mighty rough road from Lynchburg 
to Danville, 

And the line’s on a three-mile grade. 

It was on that grade that he lost his aire 
brake, 

And you see what a jump he made. 

He was goin’ down hill at go miles an hour 

When the whistle broke into @ scream. 

He was found in the wreck with his hand 
on the throttle, 

And a-scalded to death with the steam . oe 

A message ran over them telegraph wires, 

And here is what it said: 

“Steve Broady was the engineer, 

“And the brave engineer is dead.” 

—The Wreck on the Southern Old 97 





Red-faced, grizzled Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Engineer Hank Brower had every 
reason to believe, just after 8:30 one 
morning last week, that he was going to 
glory just like Steve Broady—but with 
a much bigger bang. Like the pilot of Old 
97, he had been logging close to 90 m.p.h. 
as he rocketed across the South from Bal- 
timore to Washington. His 2s0-ton elec- 
tric locomotive and 16 cars of the crack 
Federal Express were on a slight down- 
grade. And when he reached for his air 
brakes at the outskirts of the capital, he 
found to his horror and amazement that 
they had failed. 

Engineer Brower had eased off his pow- 
er after flashing through outlying Bowie. 
But the train was doing 70 m.p.h. as it 
came roaring toward C Tower, which 
stands just three minutes from the station 
at slow yard speed. The locomotive's 
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whistle was screaming, its engines were 
running in reverse, and clouds of steam, 
flame and sparks were flying from its 
screeching wheels. 

It was at K Tower, 15 car lengths from 
the entrance to the station, in little more 
time than it takes to say the Lord's 
Prayer. Conductor, flagman and brake- 
men went through the head cars. coolly 
instructing passengers to lie down or brace 
themselves in their seats. Still whistling 
wildly, the train jolted into a switch with 
its coaches careering behind it, raced down 
its appointed track and into the terminal 
like some vast, noisy and hellish projec- 
tile. Engineer Brower was seen gesticulat- 
ing from the cab like a madman as he 





room hesitated—Klopp, the hero of the 
day, is an aggressive man, known for 
pranks and jokes. But his expression made 
it plain that he was not joking. His fellow 
workers ran. White-haired Telegrapher 
Richard Outlaw grabbed a crippled secre- 
tary named Mary Leonardi and pulled her 
with him. They bawled a warning to peo- 
ple in the concourse as they fled. Mean- 
while, at risk of life & limb. Klopp ducked 
out to the track side of the office and 
yelled a warning to a crew of car knockers 
(cleaning women, electricians. etc. ). Then 
the Federal, whistle still blasting, was 
upon them all. 

The train thundered down the tracks 
between passenger-loading platforms, cat- 
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WRECK OF THE FEDERAL Express IN WAsHINGTON’s Union STATION 
Just time enough to say the Lord's Prayer. 


went by. At that moment, it seemed that 
nothing could prevent a disaster. 

At Washington's Union Station, tracks 
for southbound trains come to a dead end 
inside the terminal. Though they are only 
20 inches lower than the level of the vast 
concourse and the waiting room, the met- 
al guards at the track ends will only stop a 
train going less than 30 m.p.h. There was 
a good chance that the Federal would 
smash across the concourse and the wait- 
ing room, killing dozens. 

As it passed K Tower, Train Director 
John Feeney grabbed his telephone and 
dialed the stationmaster’s office, which 
stood in the station concourse at the head 
of Track 16, and directly in the path of 
the oncoming juggernaut. The phone was 
answered instantly by Stationmaster's 
Clerk Ray Klopp. “Get the hell out of 
there!” shouted Feeney into the tele- 
phone. Klopp began to sputter indignant- 
ly. “Runaway train coming right at you!” 
bellowed Feeney. Klopp wasted no more 
time. He wheeled and yelled, “Runaway 
train! Get out! Get out!” 

For a second the two operators in the 


apulted over the stopping block, plunged 
through a newsstand, and emerged into 
the concourse like a bull elephant bursting 
out of a screen of jungle. It headed incon. 
gruously across the floor toward the 
crowded waiting room. Then the concrete 
flooring gave way and it crashed through 
into a baggage room below amid clouds of 
steam and dust and a heart-stopping tu- 
mult of sound. The first coach hung at an 
angle over the gaping hole. The second 
coach also entered the concourse. Other 
front coaches were derailed. but passen- 
gers in the rear coaches did not realize 
there had been an accident. They thought 
that the engineer had made a rather jolt- 
ing stop. 

Fifty-nine passengers were hurt, only 
eight seriously (the worst injury was a 
fractured pelvis). No one in the station 
was injured. And Engineer Brower—who 
had stuck courageously to his cab and 
kept his “hand upon the throttle and his 
eye upon the rail’ until the bitter end— 
stepped out of the awful wreckage of the 
locomotive without a scratch to show for 
his experience. 
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COLOGNE CLEAN-UP: After seven years of clearing away rubble in famed INDO-CHINA MOP-UP: French troops grope waist-high 
cathedral city, reminders of Allied blitz still turn up. Above: a 500-pound dud. through a Red River delta swamp, searching for weapons 





VATICAN RITE: Their heads shrouded in scarlet-and-ermine robes 
of office, 24 prelates, including Los Angeles’ James Francis McIntyre, 


Associated Press 


prostrate themselves in prayer at end of the ceremony in St. Peter 





Basilica that elevated them to the 70-member College of Cardinals. 





discarded by Communists driven back into the hills after SUDAN NIP-UP: Egyptian “striplomacy” was demonstrated by Naguib en- 
two-month offensive that has already cost 1,500 casualties. voy, Major Saleh Salem, who peeled to shorts for dance with Dinka tribesmen. 
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Associct res 
revolutionary style to keep their flag aloft, as soldiers and police with 
fire hose try to break up their demonstration against Batista regime. 


HAVANA RIOT: University students, whose opposition in the past 


has often heralded the fall of Cuban strong men, struggle in classic 
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COMMUNISTS 


Prologue to Terror 

Suddenly all the pieces—the denuncia- 
tion in Sofia. the excommunication in 
Budapest, the snap of the neckbone in 
Prague—fell into pattern. Across the 
Communist Empire. a great purge was on. 

It had come into the open first in the 
suburbs—Rumania, Bulgaria. Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany. 
Now it reached to the center, the Kremlin 
itself. From Moscow came an accusation 
of the kind that heretofore has proved a 
prologue to mass murder and terror: the 
Kremlin had uncovered a “plot” which 
has already brought death to two mem- 
bers of the Politburo and threatened the 





Sovfoto 
VICTIM SHCHERBAKOV 


Brutus must die... 


lives of Russia’s military leaders (see be- 
low). So far, only the hirelings had been 
unmasked; the higher-ups are still to be 
rooted out and exterminated, a process 
which may take as long as two years. 

This time, something new has been bor- 
rowed. To suit their own purposes, Com- 
munism's purge-masters are making use 
of Naziism’s scapegoats, the Jews. 

The heavy accent on Jewry led some to 
speculate that the Russians are simply 
maneuvering to win Arab support in the 
volcanic Middle East. But those who took 
a closer look quickly decided that that is 
not the prime aim; the Russians are ex- 
pending too much ammunition for such a 
target. So much attention in the Russian 
press and radio. such grave accusations 
seem to argue a meaning for the Russians 
themselves. It then becomes the duty of 
Russia's propagandists abroad, at a sec- 
ondary level, to make appropriate use of 
the primary decisions taken at home: 
making propaganda hay with the Arabs is 
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a calculated byproduct of the purges. But 
what are the primary reasons for the new 
purge? These are the likeliest theories: 
@ A high-level conspiracy actualiy exists. 
As narrated by the Kremlin. and with all 
the gibberish, the inconsistencies and the 
elaborate linkings (Wall Street-Downing 
Street-Israel-Moscow), the “plot” seems 
incredible. But it is not unbelievable that 
the two Politburo members were in fact 
murdered, that some kind of plot did ex- 
ist, and that those with guilty knowledge 
of their deaths must now be wiped out. 
@ A need for scapegoats. In the satellite 
countries and Russia itself, there is not 
enough to eat, not enough housing, or 
consumer goods. Unable to relax its tyran- 
ny, Communism can drive its subjects to 
greater efforts (e.g., war preparations) 
only by providing mythical plotters from 
the outside (Western warmongers, “inter- 
national Jews”) and culprits at home on 
whom to blame the suffering. 
@ An internal struggle for power. Joseph 
Stalin has always ruled by Machiavelli’s 
maxim: “He who establishes a dictator- 
ship and does not kill Brutus ... will 
reign only a short time.” Stalin is now 930 
The cold, powerful men around him are 
themselves ruled by 1) fear of treachery 
within their own close circle; 2) the knowl- 
edge that Stalin likes to play one clique 
against another. In 14 recent years, rela- 
tively young (sr) Georgy Malenkov has 
climbed to power over the corpses of men 
like Andrei Zhdanov and over the broken 
careers of others. On the way up, he had 
the support of Secret Police Boss Lavren- 
ty Beria. Now there may be a falling out. 
These theories are on the side of good 
news for the West to the extent that they 
argue the existence of unrest in Soviet 
Russia. But there is another possibility, 
and it is bolstered by the way the attacks 
on the Jews are linked with the inciting 
hatred for the U.S.: 
@ Tightening for trouble. The Commu- 
nists may be getting set for war against 
the West. Evidences of crises in morale 
and lapses in administration have been 
seeping out of Russia for months, and for 
even longer out of the satellite states. 
High Soviet officials have publicly admit- 
ted that corruption, thievery, black-mar- 
keteering and an upsurge of nationalism 
among minority groups have interfered 
with completion of the Five-Year Plans. 
The great purges of the "30s had the 
effect of slimming down and tightening 
the Communist hierarchy, and produced 
a new surge of ruthless dedication which 
served Russia well in World War II. If 
the Politburo has decided on war, a simi- 
lar “cleansing” would precede the more 
obvious signs of war preparations, such as 
troop movements in Europe. At least the 
purge, editorialized the London Times, 
does not “suggest that the Soviet leaders 
think the danger of war has receded.” 
Only a handful of men in the Kremlin 
know which explanation, or combination 
of explanations, is the correct one. It is 


possible that they themselves do not yet 
know where all of this will lead them. It 
is also possible that, once loosing so pow- 
erful and irrational a force as anti-Semi- 
tism, they may not be able to control 
what they themselves have started. 


Murder in the Kremlin 


Early one morning last week, Radio 
Moscow announced that the Kremlin had 
a “chronicle” to read to the world, a word 
reserved by Radio Moscow for important 
official documents. There followed one of 
the most important items of news to flow 
out of the barricaded citadel of Commu- 
nism since World War II. 

“, . . Soviet security organs,” said the 
voice, “uncovered a terrorist group of 





Sovioto 


Victim ZHDANOV 
«+. $0 0 dictator may live. 


physicians who, by prescribing harmful 
treatment, sought to cut short the lives of 
Soviet leaders.” Nine doctors, the cream 
of the Soviet medical profession, had 
“confessed” to murdering two Politburo 
members and to trying to murder top 
officers of the Soviet army and navy. 
Heads to Fall? “It has been estab- 
lished that all these doctor-assassins, these 
fiends in human shape . . . were hired for- 
eign intelligence agents,” said the com- 
muniqué, The plotters deliberately cut 
short the life of Alexander Sergeevich 
Shcherbakov, the Kremlin’s astute politi- 
cal organizer of the Red army in World 
War II and one of the youngest (43) 
members of the Politburo when he died 
in 1945. They also “took advantage of the 
illness” of Strongman Andrei Zhdanov, 
creator of the postwar Cominform and 
the rumored heir to Stalin, who died in 
mysterious circumstances in 1948 at the 
age of 52. “The criminals... incorrectly 
established the diagnosis of his ailment 
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concealing that he suffered from 
cardial infarction, prescribed a regime that 
contra-indicated in the case of so 
illness, and thereby brought 
tbout the death of Comrade Zhdanov. 
“The criminals sought first and fore- 
most to undermine the health of Soviet 
military leaders. to put them out of com- 


myo- 


was 


serious an 








mission and weaken the country’s de- 
fenses . . . But their arrest upset their 
fiendish plans.” Among other intended 
victims, according to Moscow: Marshal 


Alexander Vasilevsky, Minister of War: 
Marshal Ivan Konev, commander of So- 
viet army ground forces: Admiral Gordei 
Levchenko, Deputy Minister of the Navy; 
and General Shtemenko, chief of 
rmy staff. 


Sergei 


The doctors had also been treating ail- 
ing Communist from abroad— 
Bulgaria’s Georgi Dimitrov, who died sud- 
denly in 1949 after being linked with 
Marshal Tito; Marshal Choibalsan. Pre- 
mier of the Sovietized Outer Mongolian 
People’s Republic, who died last vear;: 
ind France’s Communist Boss Maurice 
(“Dear Maurice”) Thorez, who has been 
wasting away in Soviet sanatorium 
since November 1950 while his comrades 
back home announce periodically that 
Soviet medicine has done wonders in 
treating him. 

Six of the nine accused 
Jews who. the Kremlin said, had con- 
spired with “international Jews” and the 
U.S. Government in a huge plot to under- 
mine Communist governments. Their link 
to U.S. espionage was said to be “the 
international Jewish bourgeois-nationalist 
organization known as ‘Joint (the Eu- 
ropean nickname for the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, which 
has poured millions into Europe since 
the war to rehabilitate and 
tressed Jews ). 

The Pointing Finger. The accusations 
plainly involved more than anti-Semitism. 
For one thing, the top three purged doc- 
tors are not Jewish: P. I. Yegorov. chief 
of the Kremlin doctors, V. E. Vinogradov, 
one of the leaders of the Soviet Academy 
of Medical Sciences, and G. I. Mayorov. 
These doctors, said the Kremlin, “proved 
to be agents of long standing of the 
British Intelligence.” 

For another 


bigwigs 





doctors are 


relocate dis- 


the purge was not going 
to stop at the doctors, Official newspapers 
pointed the accusing finger at “the organs 
of state security” and the bosses of the 
Ministry of Health for “gullibility and 
carelessness,” for failing to detect the 
plot” in time. Many Western observers 
leaped to the conclusion that the criti- 
cism hinted at trouble for Politburocrat 
Lavrenty Beria, longtime 
cret police system; but this is premature. 
On the very night the “plot” was dis- 
closed, Stalin appeared at Moscow's Bol- 
shoi Theater. With him, in we-hang-to- 
gether fashion. were Malenkoy, Molotov. 
Voroshilov. Khrushchev—and Beria. 
The outside world could safely surmise 
that an important, perhaps historic con- 
tortion was under way at the seat of the 
power which rules one half the world and 


boss of the se- 
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United Press 
Victim YaGcopa 
Nemesis did not forget. 


threatens the other half. For the first 
time in 1§ years, the Kremlin deliberate 
innounced to the world the existence of a 
plot within the high Communist circle. 

As far as the inspirers of these hireling 
killers are concerned Pravda, 
‘they can be Nemesis will 
not forget them.” 

Sifting the Ashes. When Alexander 
Sergeevich Shcherbakov died in 1945, of- 
ficially of a “heart attack.” he held at 
least seven important posts. and had pre- 
sumably a great future. As they sifted 
Shcherbakov’s political ashes last week, 
however, Russian specialists in the outside 
world noted one striking fact: he was in- 
volved during the war with a clique of 
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assured that 





United Press 
PoLITBUROCRAT BERIA 
The accusing finger pointed. 


Communists which included Rumania’'s 
\na Pauker, Czechoslovakia’s Rudolf Slan- 
sky, France’s Charles Tillon, two of them 
recently cast into disfavor and one of 
them—Slansky—executed. 

Andrei Zhdanov, burly and bull-necked, 
presided over Leningrad during its grim 
wartime siege. emerged from the war as 
the engineer of the Kremlin’s ideological 
and cultural and chief proponent 
of the policy of all-out hostility towards 
non-Communist Europe. His tough pol- 
icy was an important element in provok- 
ing Tito’s defection, and may be largely 
responsible for the great decline in Com- 
munist voting strength in Western Eu- 
rope. Zhdanov’s funeral, at which Premier 
Stalin played a tear-stained role as pall- 
bearer, was one of the most elaborate 
since Lenin's in 1924. His death certificate 
was signed by three of the doctors caught 
up in last week's purge. 

Murder by Medicine. The Kremlin it- 
self now insisted—seven years after one 
death, four after the other—that both 
Shcherbakov and Zhdanov were murdered. 
Russian history is speckled with incidents 
of murder by medicine, like the recurring 
poison theme in Oriental history and Ren 
aissance Italy. It has a more recent par- 
allel in the great Soviet purges of 1936-38, 
a reign of terror so vast that its full extent 
is still not clear. In the late ’20s and early 
"30s, under Viacheslavy Menzhinsky, the 
OGPU did Stalin’s dirty work: suddenly 
Menzhinsky was dead and Genrikh Ya- 
goda to push the 
purge through the first of the three great 
“show trials.” Yagoda’s turn came next; 
he was replaced by Nikolai I, Yezhov, one 
of the 20th century's leading 
and Yagoda stood in the dock himself 
in March of 1938 as the alleged ring 
leader of the original Case of the Doctors 
(he was shot later in 1938 after the third 
show trial). When it was all over, Yezhov 
in turn disappeared, and his entire staff 
with him. 

No Poisonous Substances. Accused with 
Yagoda were three prominent Soviet doc- 
tors who were charged, like their counter- 
parts of last week, with conspiring to mur- 
der secret police chief Viacheslavy Menzhin- 
sky, famed Soviet Author Maxim Gorky 
ind his son, and Politburo Member V. V. 
Kuibyshev. One by one the doctors stood 
before relentless Prosecutor Andrei Vish- 
insky and confessed to “shortening the 
lives” of their distinguished patients. They 
said they had murdered Gorky, who had 
suffered from TB for years, by encourag- 
ing him to visit a place “where children 
had grippe,”’ by ordering him to take long 
walks, by sending him to a house where 
there had been a case of influenza. “Not 
wishing to apply potent poisonous sub- 
stances,” said Dr, Levin, “we 
means of wrong treatment.” 

As the trial neared its end, Prosecutor 
Vishinsky turned to two doctors who sat 
in the court as expert witnesses to support 
the government's case, and asked them: 
“Have the expert witnesses any questions 
.. 2” “, . . No questions to ask.” 


the experts. “Ey 


purges 


his deputy. took over 






madmen, 


worked by 


replied 
ything is quite clear.” One 
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of these two experts was Dr. V. E. Vino- 
gradov—the Dr. Vinogradov who was ar- 
rested last week. 

Manufactured plots and imagined guilt 
grew like snowballs in the Great Purges 
of the 1930s. The OGPU and the death 
penalty cut like a scythe through every 
level of Soviet life, from the highest coun- 
cils of the Kremlin down to obscure 
switchmen’s shacks and the plowsheds of 
distant farms. When it lurched to a halt. 
the chistka had involved millions—some 
guess as many as 7,000,000 Russians— 
uncounted numbers of whom disappeared 
into Siberian slave camps or before firing 
squads. Out of the purges came a stronger, 
more solidly entrenched tyranny—and an 
inheritance of fear and vengefulness. 


Program for Pogrom 

In his Jerusalem flat. Rabbi Klemes let 
himself down into a comfortable chair 
and tuned in the radio. “Tonight you will 
hear a recording of this morning’s broad- 
cast from Moscow,” said the announcer. 
Frail old (74) Jacob Klemes, who, had 
slipped out of Russia in 1934 after nine 
nervous years 4s Rabbi of Moscow, leaned 
forward, the better to hear his mother 
tongue. Half an hour later his housekeeper 
found him dead. 

Rabbi Klemes had a son and a daughter 
in Moscow; both are practicing physicians. 
But it did not need a personal relation- 
ship for the announcement of the arrest 
of the Moscow doctors to make Jewish 
hearts everywhere miss a beat that morn- 
ing. In many Jewish minds was the 
thought: So it has begun—the Soviet 
pogrom. In the trial of Rudolf Slansky 
and his ten Jewish Communist comrades 
last November on charges of “Zionism 
and bourgeois Jewish nationalism,” there 
had been room for doubt. In their cynical 
ways the Communists might simply have 
been making a play for Arab support. 
They had taken pains to make a distinc- 
tion between anti-Zionism and anti-Sem- 
itism. That distinction no longer exists. 

Around the world, the news from Mos- 
cow stirred anxieties and activities: 

BERLIN. Communist Deputy Julius 
Meyer, leader of the Jewish community 
(2,800) in East Germany, skipped into 
West Berlin with ten leading East Ger- 
man Jews and their families, after being 
interrogated by Red police. 

Bonn. West German officials expanded 
their “refugee airlift’ to fly 7,000 Soviet- 
zone refugees. many of them Jews, from 
camps in West Berlin to the Bonn Repub- 
lic. Jews who have been Communists will 
not be turned back, but neither will they 
receive full political asylum, entitling them 
to preferential treatment in housing, pen- 
sions and jobs. 

AMSTERDAM. Applications of Jews wish- 
ing to leave The Netherlands rose from 
3.000 to 4,000 in the past two weeks, 

Bupapest. Hungarian police arrested 
Lajos Stoeckler, leader of the Hungarian 
Jewish community. The official Commu- 
nist newspaper trumpeted that the dan- 
gers “of hostile, undermining activities” of 
Joint are much more imminent in Hun- 
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gary (many of whose top Communist rul- 
ers are Jews) than in the Soviet Union. 

New York. The Communist Daily 
Worker, after first mumbling that there 
could be no anti-Semitism in Russia be- 
cause it is prohibited by law, launched a 
tirade against “wealthy Jewish capitalists” 
and the “tightly knit group of Jewish 
members of the Wall Street finance capi- 
talist strata.” 


Gathering Victims 
Like doomed men in a death cell, the 
puppet rulers of Communist East Ger- 


many had waited for weeks. desperate to 
know which of them had been named for 
sacrifice. Last week one of them (perhaps 
only the first) found out. An eight-line 
Berlin’s 


announcement in East Neues 


Associated Press 
East GERMANY’S DERTINGER 
Only the first. 


Deutschland said: “State Security Forces 

arrested Georg Dertinger. Foreign 
Minister.’ Dertinger was accused of “hos- 
tile activity against the German Democra- 
tic Republic . . . carried out under orders 
from imperialist spy services.” 

Dertinger is not likely to stir up much 
sympathy. A Prussian cadet, then a news- 
paperman, he became a jackbooted mem- 
ber of the jackbooted Stahlhelm (steel 
helmet) organization before Hitler came 
to power, After the war, though appar- 
ently not a Communist, he became their 
stooge, useful at keeping his fellow Ro- 
man Catholics in line. He was rewarded 
by a visit to Moscow for Stalin's birth- 
day in 1950, a high Polish decoration 
only last month for having signed away 
to Poland all German territory east of 
the Oder-Neisse rivers, and a congratula- 
tory telegram only a few weeks ago from 
Andrei Vishinsky. 

With Dertinger into disfavor went a 
dozen top bureaucrats. four of them Jews. 
Included: Max Keilsen. chief of the Soviet 
Union section of the East German Foreign 





Office, and his wife Greta; Peter Floring, 
head of the East European section; Georg 
Handcke, East German ambassador to 
Red Rumania. Even Premier Grotewohl 
himself appeared to be in danger. Secret 
Police Chief Wilhelm Zaisser acted with- 
out Grotewohl’s orders in arresting his 
Foreign Minister. 


ECONOMICS 
Healthy Steel 


Whatever else is ailing in Europe. the 
steel business is in good health. The Con- 
tinent’s production hit 109 million metric 
tons in 1952. an alltime peak, the U.N.’s 
Economic Commission for Europe re- 
ported last week. Western Europe turned 
out nearly 58%, of that amount. How- 
ever, the Iron Curtain lands are coming 
up fast; in 1952 their production is said 
to have risen 14%, while the West’s rose 
8%. Britain, with 16.4 million metric 
tons, is still the largest steel producer in 
Western Europe, and gained nearly a mil- 
lion metric tons. Together, the U.S. (85 
million metric tons in 1952) and Western 
Europe outproduce Russia and her satel- 
lites by 3 to 1. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Innocence Abroad 

In his 9} months as Premier of France, 
Antoine Pinay seldom saw a foreigner, 
and was, in the eyes of one diplomat, 
“absolutely innocent of foreign policy.” 
From Bonn last week came a well-authen- 
ticated report that shed new light on the 
innocence of the little tanner from St. 
Chamond. 

In the last days of his government, 
Pinay tried to arrange a secret meeting 
with West Germany’s Konrad Adenauer 
at an old chateau outside Paris. Purpose 
of the meeting: to discuss renegotiation 
of the European Defense Community 
treaty. Adenauer was assured that Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman would not be 
present. Facing a political crisis over Schu- 
man’s demand for unequivocal ratification 
and parliament’s demand for amendments, 
Pinay hoped to escape his troubles by 
working out a deal with Germany. 

Chancellor Adenauer sent one of his 
aides to Paris to sound out the French 
further, and what he learned disturbed 
the Chancellor. Adenauer turned down the 
invitation to the meeting on the grounds 
that 1) he is opposed to new negotiations 
before ratification, and 2) any discussion 
without Schuman would be improper. 

A few days later Pinay fell. In his place 
came René Mayer. and one of Mayer's 
first acts was to oust Good European 
Schuman (Time, Jan. 19). Last week new 
Premier René Mayer promised that par- 
liament would soon have a chance to ex- 
amine the EDC treaty, along with proto- 
cols which he said would modify but not 
basically change the treaty. Back home in 
the little world of St. Chamond, tanner 
Pinay went over his factory accounts, and 
considered whether to run for mayor again 
in the spring municipal elections. 
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“FOR 25 YEARS I've been a steady Chesterfield 
smoker,” says prominent tobacco farmer Pearsall 
L. Rogers. “They buy the world’s best tobaccos 
and make the world’s best cigarette.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
By a Little Finger 


As the time of the coronation draws 
nearer & nearer, that bright, brittle corner 
of London known as Mayfair becomes 
more conscious of its intimacy with roy- 
alty, more jealous of its standing. Last 
week Mayfair's tongues were wagging. and 
they all seemed to be saying that no one 
in all of Mayfair is striving more mightily 
to shine in the reflected dazzle of the 
crown jewels than that personable Amer- 
ican named Douglas Fairbanks Jr. “He 
simply becomes electric when there is any 
royalty around,” said one of the actor's 
friends. “Entree into the Fairbankses’ 
home,.”” wrote a catty columnist in the 
Daily Sketch last week, “is a hundred 
times more difficult than getting a ticket 
for the coronation,” 

In the past few years, Doug, who calls 
himself an “international commuter.” and 
his Virginia-born second wife (the former 
Mrs. G. Huntington Hartford, who suc- 
ceeded Joan Crawford) have been more & 
more selective about the guests they 
choose to share their dining room. Aban- 
doned are the ostentatious parties for 300 
or more which Doug once gave in honor of 
such friends as Noel Coward and Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma. At No. 28, The 
Boltons, in fashionable South Kensington, 
the Fairbankses now confine themselves to 
more intimate affairs with a guest list 
whittled down to a mere 30 or 40. “There’s 
no point in inviting people you don’t get a 
chance to visit with,” says Host Fair- 
banks, and a liberal sprinkling of titles, of 
course, is an essential condiment. 

No Sir for the Knight. Ambitious 
Doug Fairbanks Jr., at 43. has come a long 
way since he was merely the son of a fa- 
mous father. Matching Senior's success in 
both Mayfair (the first Fairbanks took a 
British peeress for his third wife) and 
moviedom, Junior has managed as well to 
find fame & fortune as a dabbler in many 
other arts. including writing, painting, 
warfare, diplomacy and the cultivation 
of friends in high places all around the 
world. Franklin Roosevelt died on the eve 
of a scheduled appointment in which 
Lieut. Commander Fairbanks, U.S.N.R., 
was to have explained a plan to smuggle 
Doug and Allied agents by submarine 
into Japan, there to get in touch with the 
Dowager Empress (an old Fairbanks 
friend) and thus end the war. “The only 
way to plan a combined operation peace- 
fully,” said one British admiral, “is to 
include Fairbanks in the project from 
the start.” 

Doug, always an expert swashbuckler 
on the silver screen, earned the British 
D.S.C. as the only U.S. officer to com- 
mand a flotilla of raiding craft for Mount- 
batten’s Commandos, a chestful of other 
medals for service in seven major cam- 
paigns, and an honorary Knighthood in 
the Order of the British Empire for “fur- 
thering Anglo-American amity.” When he 
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got his knighthood, his children prepared 
him a surprise—a leather case engraved 
“Sir Douglas Fairbanks.” The new knight 
took it in stride when he learned that for- 
eigners are not permitted to bear the pre- 
fix “Sir.” “Oh. never mind about titles.” 
he said. But he did take up a knight's coat 
of arms from the College of Arms. 

Less honored denizens of Mayfair soon 
found characteristic ways of expressing 
their ill-concealed envy at the American's 
rocketlike rise in their rarefied atmos- 
phere. At the bar in White's. the most 
exclusive club in London. it became the 
churlish fashion to describe a badly mixed 
cocktail by saying: “It tastes as if Doug- 





las had been polishing at least half his 
medals in it.” 


Not long ago, Fairbanks in 





United Press 
DoucLas FatrBanks Jr. 
Mayfair's tongues were wagging. 


impeccable white tie & tails strode into 
White's with a full complement of medals 
and orders gleaming on his chest. An effete 
British voice broke the hushed silence. 
“Enter Captain Hornblower,” it said. 

No Light for the Queen. Feline May- 
fair smacked its lips in anticipation of re- 
venge at last when it heard that Doug was 
trying to persuade his old Mediterranean 
Theater crony Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
to bring his wife round to The Boltons for 
“a jolly time.” Surely, not even Fairbanks 
could bring that off. But last November 
the Queen accepted. The Fairbankses were 
in a state of jitters all day before the 
Pisses: It was not eased when an unidenti- 
fied voice, possibly a hoaxter, called to say 
that the power company was going to 
have to shut off their electricity that eve- 
ning for emergency reasons. The lights 
stayed on, but a doctor rushed over be- 
fore dinner to administer a sedative to the 
frantic host. 

The party itself was not an unqualified 
success. Elizabeth found a crowd of rub- 





bernecks waiting in the street outside 
when she arrived, and sat in stiff annoy- 
ance through most of the evening. Then 
somehow the news of her visit got into the 
Times’s social calendar next day. Since 
the Times seldom makes such an an- 
nouncement unless the news is received 
from the persons directly concerned, soci- 
ety was in an uproar. But the Fairbankses 
had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that Mayfair's indignation was mixed 
with a good measure of pure envy. 

Last week the U.S. was getting a chance 
to sample the Fairbanks charm via TY. 
“He brings to a bottle of beer a global 
approach,” said one New York critic after 
watching Fairbanks do a filmed commer- 
cial. Meanwhile, the beer was keeping 
Doug busy and bringing a tidy flood of 
dollars to Britain and to No. 28 The 
Boltons. “Socially and diplomatic: lly,’ 
said Douglas Fairbanks Jr.. “I find myself 
walking on a long tightrope. I have nearly 


slipped off it several times. but I man- 
aged to hang on by a little finger.” 
FRANCE 
The Death of Oradour 
The inns were crowded. and nearly 
every farmhouse had guests in the little 
French town of Oradour-sur-Glane, near 


Limoges. A special distribution of tobacco 
rations had brought many farmers in to 
town. Children. evacuated from Nice and 
Bordeaux, sat down to the midday meal 
with weekending parents and relatives, At 
the Hotel Milord (Léon Milord, Prop.), 
lamb stew, a specialty of the house, was 
being served with a light, dry wine. There 
was excitement in the air and a buzz of 
conversation around the tables that sunny 
Saturday in 1944: just four days earlier 
the Allies had landed in Normandy. 

Luncheon was ending when a German 
military convoy drove into Oradour, A 
few curious Frenchmen left the tables to 
watch the helmeted soldiers dismount. 
Two yellow and green camouflaged tanks 
took up a position in front of the rsth 
century church of Oradour. Then old Jean 
Depierrefiche, the town blacksmith who 
was also the town crier, went through the 
streets calling on all inhabitants to assem- 
ble at the market place with their identi- 
fication papers. The German soldiers be- 
gan roughly turning people out of their 
houses. “Get up to the square.” some of 
them shouted in French. The sick came 
in their pajamas. Marcelin Thomas. the 
town baker. appeared. stripped to the 
waist and still covered with flour. while 
Curé Jacques Lorich strode along hatless. 
Mothers came pushing baby carriages. In 
less than 20 minutes, the populace was 
assembled, about a third of them children. 
Only then did the French notice that 
these were no ordinary Germans. 

Choose Thirty. They were. in fact, a 
company of the SS division Das Reich, 
commanded by SS Major Otto Dickmann. 
Through an interpreter Major Dickmann 
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now called for the mayor of Oradour. 

“Monsieur le Maire, will you kindly 
designate 30 hostages?” 

“Thirty hostages? Why, Major?” 

“We have a report that arms are cached 
in Oradour.” 

“It is false.” 

“Nevertheless, we have the 
Please point out 30 hostages.” 

“I cannot designate any hostages. I can 
only offer myself and. if necessary, mem- 
bers of my own family.” 

The mayor spoke the truth; there were 
no arms hidden in Oradour. But the SS 
herded the men into six large barns on 
the outskirts of Oradour and drove the 
women & children into the church. A 
large smoke bomb was exploded inside 
the church and, as the women & children 
panicked, the SS men mowed them down 
with machine guns. The explosion of the 
smoke bomb was the signal for the soldiers 
stationed outside the barns to fire point 
blank into the massed groups of men. The 
soldiers then walked in among the fallen 
bodies, firing with their pistols on any 
that seemed alive. They piled hay and 
bedding over the bodies and burned them. 
Systematically they set fire to every house 
in Oradour. Mounting their trucks and 
tanks, they moved on toward Normandy. 

Place of Agony. So that no one shall 
forget Oradour, the remains of the little 
French town have been left exactly as 
they were the morning after the massa- 
cre. The ruins wind around the hill, mak- 
ing a jagged silhouette against the sky. 
Chickens peck at the damp grass, but there 
is no other life and, except for the burbling 
River Glane, it is utterly silent. Houses 
gape everywhere, empty save for a few 
fire-blackened skeletons of beds, bicycles, 
stoves, the remains of a sewing machine, 
a charred pot and kettle hanging over a 
roofless hearth. Outside the church, a rusty 
iron cross supports a silvered, half-lifesize 
figure of Christ. Beneath one of the glass- 
less windows, a sign proclaims: “Madame 
Rouffanche, only escapee from the church, 
escaped through this window.” A little 
farther, the market place stretches bleak 
and bare. Notices on the burned-down 
barns read: “Place of agony .. . Be re- 
spectful.”” By final count, 245 women, 207 
children and 190 men died in these ruins. 

Last week in Bordeaux, slow-moving 
French bureaucracy got around to trying 
the murderers of Oradour: 21 former 
members of the Das Reich division—all 
who could be rounded up of the 150 who 
had taken part in the massacre. When 
Judge Marcel Nussy Saint-Saéns, in scar- 
let gown and white jabot, asked a woman 
with a young child to leave the court- 
room, the woman replied: ‘Mr. President, 
I believe my child has the right to see the 
executioners of her father and grandfa- 
ther.’ Eight-vear-old Paule Tessaud was 
born six months after the death of Ora- 
dour. 

What was the reason for the senseless 
massacre of Oradour-sur-Glane? Not far 
away, there is another small town named 
Oradour-sur-Vayres, where. in 1944, 
French resistance fighters did, in fact, 
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hide arms. Did SS Major Dickmann mis- 
take Oradour-sur-Glane for Oradour-sur- 
Vayres? No one will probably ever know. 
Dickmann was killed in Normandy a few 
days later, and his murder division—ex- 
cept for the glum handful on trial last 
week—was among those smashed in the 
Allied advance. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
The Mayor Returns 


Like a “dope in shining armor” (his 
own description), a young man with a 
broken nose and a pair of dark glasses 
bounded into Manila’s City Hall and 
plumped himself down at the mayor's 


desk. The broken nose. a football injury, 
belonged to Arsenio H. Lacson, 40, the 
ribald, rambunctious reformer whom Ma- 
nilans chose as their first elected mayor in 


Michael Rougier—Lire 
Mania’s Lacson 


A feather in his cap. 


1951. Lacson was back at his desk last 
week after 73 days’ suspension from office 
by Filipino President Elpidio Quirino. 

A self-styled Don Quixote who trod on 
Quirino’s toes by pushing his investiga- 
tions of municipal graft embarrassingly 
close to the presidential palace, Lacson 
likes to boast that he “calls a spade a 
spade, and if necessary, a dirty, stink- 
ing, lousy shovel."’ Not surprisingly, it was 
his tongue (which a Manila hostess once 
suggested he should send to the laundry) 
that got him into trouble. Lacson was 
sued for libel—and gladly suspended by 
President Quirino—after he publicly de- 
nounced his deputy chief of police as “ig- 
norant, an ignoramus and incompetent.” 

But the mayor of Manila won his case 
handily, Last week the Philippines su- 
preme court dismissed the alleged libel as 
“fair comment.” and ordered Arsenio Lac- 
son reinstated as mayor. 

It was a black eye for Quirino and a 
bright new feather in cocky Mayor Lac- 





son’s cap. More important, the court’s 
decision is a tonic for the thousands of 
Filipinos who applauded Lacson’s cleanup 
campaign but who feared that corruption, 
in the courts as well as in the government, 
would quickly drag him down. 


EGYPT 


Dictator in Democracy's Name 

In a few days Strongman General Mo- 
hammed Naguib would mark six months 
in power; Cairenes looked forward to 
three days of carnival and rejoicing. But 
in quiet corners at cocktail parties and 
intimate dinners of “informed circles,” 
the whisper went: “Stick around. this 
thing isn’t over yet. There are more fire- 
works to come.” 

They came with dramatic suddenness. 
A radio voice asked listeners to stand by 
for an important announcement. A few 
minutes later, Egypt resounded to Na- 
guib’s words, read by a cabinet minister: 
“I declare the abolition of all political 
parties and the confiscation of their funds 
. . « I declare the start of a transitional 
period of three years which will enable 
us to build on a sound, democratic and 
constitutional regime. As of today I will 
allow no tampering with the nation’s in- 
terests.” Then the government shut down 
seven pro-Communist publications, closed 
the offices of 22 banned political parties, 
and arrested 25 army officers and 12 civil- 
ian bigwigs “as a security precaution.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Who's Against Tito? 


Many pundits believe that the U.S. 
takes too long to nominate and elect a 
new President. Nobody could make that 
charge against Communist Yugoslavia, a 
dictatorship which is trying harder & hard- 
er to assume democratic trappings. One 
day last week Yugoslavia’s Parliament 
met to select a President in line with 
the nation’s new constitutional reforms. 
Sounding for all the world like a Balkan 
Alben Barkley, old Yugoslav Communist 
Jovan Vesilinoy rose to his feet to place 
in nomination the name of that great 
statesman, that friend of the people— 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito. The Parliament 
cheered. Were there any other nomina- 
tions? asked Speaker Josip Vidmar. The 
Parliament roared with laughter. 

Within minutes, ballot cards were 
passed out bearing a single name—Tito. 
The members were told to underline the 
name if they favored Tito, cross it out if 
they were against him, leave the card un- 
touched if they wanted to abstain. The 
569 members marked their cards, gravely 
carried them to the front of the house and 
dropped them into the ballot boxes. Clerks 
tallied the count, handed the totals to the 
speaker. With an air of shocked surprise, 
he announced the result: 568 votes for 
Marshal Tito; one vote against him. 

Who had dared to cast the dissident 
vote? Nobody knew, but many guessed: 
it might have been Tito, still hard at work 
preserving the appearance of democracy. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 


Victory for the Bootleggers 

G.I.s of the U.S. 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion had an apt nickname for the ROK 
outfit that relieved them in the line last 
month: “Van Fleet’s Bootleg Division.” 
Bootleg it was, for while Washington had 
dithered, trying to make up its mind to 
expand the South Korean army from ten 
to twelve divisions, doughty General 
James A. Van Fleet had quietly fleshed 
out about nine new ROK battalions by 
rounding up every Korean draftee he 
could lay his hands on. To blood his raw 
battalions, Van Fleet fed them one by one 
into front-line ROK divisions; meanwhile, 
he levied on HQ companies and quarter- 
masters’ depots for equipment and staff 
officers. 

Easy Meat? As soon as Washington 
made up its mind to authorize the in- 
crease, Van Fleet proudly announced: 
“We will be ready in two days to activate 
the r2th ROK division.” Back from the 
front line he pulled his nine battalions; 
fresh from his 45 training schools came 
officers and NCOs. A month later, the 
Bootleg Division was on a 150-mile march 
to the front, under Brigadier General 
Yoon Chun Keun, 41, graduate of the 
Manchurian army academy, who was a 
regimental commander sitting on the 38th 
parallel the day the North Koreans 
opened the war. 

To the veteran North Koreans dug in 
opposite, the Bootleg rookies seemed easy 
meat. Communist patrols probed aggres- 
sively; Red broadcasts taunted: “How do 
you like getting killed while the Ameri- 
cans are safe?” 

Last week a Red offensive hit the Boot- 
leggers’ lines at midnight. One ROK out- 
post was overrun; Communist raiders 
poured into the Bootleg trenches. But the 
12th stood fast, keeping a steady fire on 
the Red infantry, bayoneting those who 
broke through the barrage. At 1:40 a.m. 
the Communist attack fell apart; 94 
North Koreans lay dead in the snow; hun- 
dreds more had been wounded. The Boot- 
leggers’ losses: 24 killed. 

“These boys’ tails are really up,” re- 
ported Lieut. General Isaac D. White, X 
Corps commander, next day. Van Fleet 
was delighted. At a ceremony in Taegu, 
he celebrated the anniversary of the ROK 
army, which began seven years ago as a 
constabulary of 600 men. Full of pep and 
eleven divisions strong, it is now holding 
almost 70% of the U.N. line in Korea, 
doing most of the fighting and taking the 
brunt of the casualties, 


Take It Easy, Mac 


Edwin and Irwin Rietz, twins and 21, 
were drafted together a year ago in Rock 
Island, Ill. They were shipped to Korea 
together as medical corpsmen in the goth 
Infantry Division. Neither got a chance 
to treat a battle case until Jan. 3, on the 
first anniversary of their induction. 
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That wintry morning, Corpsman Irwin 
Rietz was on duty in his first-aid station, 
close to the front line. Through the crump 
of enemy mortars, he heard a G.I. shout, 
“Medic . . . medic,” and raced to the 
shallow trench where his first combat cas- 
ualty lay. The wounded man’s helmet had 
fallen over his face; blood oozed from a 
jagged hole in his breast. Irwin concen- 
trated on all the things he had been taught 
to do. “Take it easy, Mac,” said Corps- 
man Rietz as he ripped open the blood- 
soaked flak jacket and pressed dressings 
on the wound. “You're going to be all 
right.” 

“Then I saw his face,” said Irwin after- 
wards. “It was Edwin.” 

Irwin Rietz followed his twin’s stretch- 


International 
Privates Epwin & Irwin RIEtTz 


A reunion in a trench. 


er to a forward field hospital, stood out- 
side while doctors worked to staunch the 
blood flow. A few minutes later a doctor 
came out. 

“How is he?” asked Irwin. 

“I’m sorry,” said the doctor. “He’s 
dead.” 


THE AIR WAR 


Expensive Exchange 

In last week’s air battles over Korea, 
U.S. Sabre jets shot down 14 MIG fight- 
ers in flames, without the loss of a single 
Sabre in air combat. Nonetheless, the 
week’s price was the highest paid by U.S. 
airmen in the past eight months. Eight 
wide-ranging U.S. Air Force planes were 
destroyed by Red gunners (“There was so 
much flak it looked like confetti,” said a 
Thunderjet pilot). And Communist night 
fighters, guided by the Reds’ accurate 
radar network, shot down two B-29s, each 
one carrying eleven crewmen. 





MEN AT WAR 
Squiggle of Honor 


“I told them it was some sort of a mis- 
take,” said the bewildered hero, but his 
protest did no good. An antiaircraft pri- 
vate, even one about to be decorated, is 
not encouraged to argue with his division 
commander. So one day last week Private 
Walter N. Johnson was whisked from his 
battle post on Korea’s western front and 
flown to Seoul. Bands were playing brave- 
ly as the 21-year-old Nebraskan was lined 
up with seven high-ranking U.N. officers 
at Eighth Army headquarters. Then His 
Serene Highness, Siamese Prince Pridi- 
debyabongs Davakul, pinned to the pri- 
vate’s chest the Silver Medal of the Crown 
of. Thailand. What for? “I haven’t the 
slightest idea,” said Private Johnson, a 
veteran of only two months in Korea. 
“T never saw a Thailander before.” 

Back in Tokyo, a U.N. liaison officer 
offered a tentative explanation. “You see,” 
he said, “some time ago the Thai govern- 
ment sent up a list of some 70 American 
soldiers it wanted to decorate for assist- 
ance to the Thai battalion. The list was 
written in Thai, which is a very difficult 
language. It has its own alphabet, which 
is very squiggly. I can’t say for sure, but 
I’ve got a hunch that the medal in ques- 
tion was supposed to be given to some 
other Johnson.” It was—to Private Wal- 
ter N. Johnson, now back on his farm in 
Aplington, Iowa. 


DANGER ZONES 
Ready Warning 


In World War II, Tokyo painted some 
buildings black to confuse Allied bom- 
bardiers. Last week, in one of those 
buildings, the Foreign Ministry, the Japa- 
nese took note of another threat from 
the skies. Japanese diplomats formally 
asked the U.S. to prevent “foreign mil- 
itary planes” from crossing Japan’s fron- 
tiers. In a news release, the Japanese 
warned “the foreign power concerned” to 
stay away, left no doubt that they were 
referring to Soviet Russia, whose planes 
have been flying over northern Hokkaido 
for months. To the fighter pilots of Major 
General Delmar Spivey’s Japan Air De- 
fense Force went an order: give one warn- 
ing burst of fire to intruders, then shoot 
to kill. 

Until recently Spivey did not have 
enough fast planes or radar to issue such 
an order and make it stick. But ever 
since the Russians shot down an Ameri- 
can B-29 within sight of Hokkaido last 
fall (Time, Oct. 20), the Air Force has 
been stocking Hokkaido with F-86 Sabre 
jets, F-94 night fighters and up-to-date 
radar. News of any big shift of planes 
between Soviet bases in the Kurils or on 
Sakhalin, any significant change in train- 
ing there—or, more important, any mass 
flight toward Japan—can now be flashed 
in seconds to Spivey’s headquarters. 
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The central Italian village of Collodi 


(pop, 1.400). where Carlo Lorenzini (“Col- 








lodi”) wrote the story of Pinoc; in 
1880. has been collecting pennies from 
schoolchildren the world over to build a 


monument to its famous little wooden- 
headed citiz t 


ceived a 


Each contributor has re- 








ling him to_ tell 


without damage 


certificate ent! 
one harmless lie 
to his nose. Last week such a license was 
on its way to Walt Disney, who filmed 
the story of the puppet in 
had sent a contribution of S160. 


week 


939 and who 





Washington legal circles learned that 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, defeated in No- 
vember for re-election as Democratic Sen- 
ator from Wyoming 
defense lawyers in the perjury trial of 
Far Eastern Expert Owen Lattimore 
next March. The full defense team will 
include old New Dealers Thurman Ar- 
nold, Abe Fortas and Paul A. Porter. 


will be one of the 


asked the 
Pentagon about the future pay of a few 
officers who are about to retire. The an- 
Reserve Colonel Harry Truman, 
Field Artillery, will get retirement pay of 
$112.56 a month. His old friend and aide 
Harry Vaughan will retire with 750, of 
his major general’s base pay, plus a 4o¢ 
disability which will 

monthly check to at least $ 


\ pension-conscious reporter 


swer 


claim bring his 





that 
some of the heroes would 
have their honor at the 
coronation: Viscount Cunningham, for- 
mer First Sea Lord and hero of the 
Mediterranean, will carry St. Edward's 


Palace announced 
Queen's old 
place of due 


Buckingham 


BULLFIGHTER McCormick 
One pass too many. 
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THE O’Dwyers (at Mexico Crty BULL RING) 


Irish on the rocks. 


crown into the Abbey; Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein will 
bear the royal standard: Viscount Portal, 
World War II Air Chief of Staff, will 
bear the with the cross: and 
Earl Alexander of Tunis, Defense Minis- 
ter, will carry the orb, a golden globe with 
symbolic of the sovereign- 


scepter 


jeweled cross 
ty of Christ. 
© ke i 
Hair stylists in Washington detected a 
new trend in coiffures inspired by Mamie 
Eisenhower and her bangs. Customers 
from 16 to 60 were responding to an ad 
urging them to get the “Mamie Cut 
and for those whose hair is too short for 
the Eisenhower cut, salons had 


bangs available from $5 to $1s. 


falsie 


The Duke of Edinburgh, Commander, 
R.N., who made his first solo flight last 
month, got some pre-coronation 
from his wife. the Queen. He was 
named Air Marshal of the R.A.F.. Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, Field Marshal of the 


Army. 


promo- 


tions 


Richard Nixon told a Washington col- 
umnist that he would prefer the full title 
of his office rather than the familiar term 
Veep, which was. he said, “a title of affec 
tion given to a fine man—Barkley—and 
like the uniform numerals which are re- 
tired with great football players I think 
the nickname should go with the man.” 

. . . 

Blonde Patricia McCormick, 23. who 
left Texas Western College two years ago 
determined to master the rugged art of 
bullfighting. survived her first ‘baptism 
of blood.” The pert torera, who made her 
professional debut in Juarez last year and 
some 20 bulls in small rings 
Was practicing passes with a small but 
sharp-horned cow on a ranch near Aguas- 
calientes. Mexico. In the middle of a pass 
Pat snapped her cape too quickly. The 


has faced 


cow charged and gored her in the right 
thigh. In the hospital where doc tors treat- 
ed a ten-inch gash, Pat said: “I can’t wait 
to get out of here and fight bulls again.” 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, va- 
cationing under intermittent sun and rain 
in Jamaica, was presented with key to 
the city of Kingston. It was the first time 
the city has ever given its symbolic free 
dom to a visitor. 

After counting up the number of Har- 
vardmen slated for jobs in the higher 
Eisenhower echelons (a dozen including 
President Dr. James B. Conant, Sinclair 
Weeks, Henry Cabot Lodge and Win- 
throp W. Aldrich). the Globe 
gleefully recalled Eisenhower's 
own campaign oratory last fall in Lou- 
isville. when Candidate Ike said It is 
high time that we had real and 
policies in the world that we understand 
-.. We are tired of aristocratic explana- 
tions in Harvard words.” 


Boston 


some ol] 


posiuive 


2: ws 

In Mexico City, former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor William O'Dwyer, 62, sent a state- 
ment to the press announcing what he 
has been denying for several months: his 
marriage to ex-Manhattan Model Sloan 
Simpson is on the rocks. The “marriage 
made in heaven” (1949) showed signs of 
cracking soon after ex-Mayor O'Dwyer 
refused to return to New York to answer 
grand-jury questions about his adminis- 
tration. There were also romantic rumors 
linking Sloan. some 25 years her hus- 
band’s junior, to Millionaire Socialite 
Fred Weicker of the Squibb drug family. 
The week after O'Dwyer resigned his 
imbassadorship, Sloan moved out to live 
with a friend. Last week the Catholic 
Archbishop of Mexico approved the tem- 
porary separation “while a careful study 
is being made in regard to definitive 
canonical separation.” 
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Ooma Goo Goo, Man from Mars. was short and 

¢ strangely knobby. He set his flying saucer down in 
Statler’s startled lobby. “I’ve come to look at Earth,” 
he said. “I'd like to see the best, and I'd like to stay 
at Statler, where I'll really be a guest.” 

















They showed him how to draw his bath and what the 

3. soap was for. And once he understood, he wasn’t 
frightened any more. He liked the w ay the whole room 
gleamed in spotless white array. In fact, he liked the 
bath so well, he stayed there half the day! 


And Ooma Goo Goo liked the fact that Statler was 
@ close by to shops and shows and all the things he 
wanted so to try. But then, alas, his time was up. 
With teardrops in his eye, “I’m coming back!” he 
promised—and he vanished in the sky. 
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When Ooma Goo Goo saw his room, he shivered with 

eS sheer pleasure. “Is this for me? Oh, happy day! This 
Statler room's a treasure! So that’s a bed—it's like a 
cloud! And everything’s so clean! I wish my wife and 
kids were here—why, this is peachy-keen!” 


He went into the dining room and ordered up a meal, 
@ And when he tasted Statler food, he gave a happy 


squeal, “This Statler’s quite a place,” he cried. “They 
sure know how to cook! Why, Earth is fun, once one 
gets used to how the people look!” 
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MEDICINE 
$$ 


The Case of John Kidder 

It was going to be a quiet vacation for 
John Faus Kidder and his family. John 
Kidder, a 31-year-old supervisor in a Du 
Pont fabric plant, spent the first few days 
close to his home in Fairfield. Conn., 
lazing on the beach and playing golf. He 
washed and waxed the car. Then his wife 
and three children piled into it for the 
drive up the Hudson River valley to 
Troy, where they were going to spend a 
week with his parents. On the way, they 
stopped at Hyde Park and saw the grave 
of the nation’s most famed polio victim. 
It was the polio season, but the Kidders 





totter style. As the bed head rises, the 
weight of the abdominal organs pulls 
down the patient’s diaphragm. This ex- 
pands his chest cavity, which his para- 
lyzed muscles can no longer do, and pulls 
air into the lungs. When the foot of the 
bed rises, the abdominal organs press 
against the diaphragm and expel air. 
Though John Kidder was earning a bet- 
ter-than-average salary, he could not have 
paid more than a fraction of the cost of his 
care. The Fairfield County chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis and the national headquarters footed 
the bills. When it was clear that Kidder 
would never work at his old job again, his 





PATIENT Kipper & RocKING BED 


Once a week, a fifth for bridge. 


felt only the vague concern that all par- 


ents have for their youngsters. 


After a night’s sleep in Troy, the chil- 
dren were as lively as ever, but John Kid- 


der had the sniffles and a splitting head- 


ache. Another day showed weakness in his 
right arm. John Kidder walked into a 
hospital and was put to bed. Since that 
day in June of 1951, he has never been 
able to get out of bed unaided. Polio, 
which is yearly taking a higher toll of 
adults, had spared the Kidder children 
but struck the father. As he puts it: 
“From active good health I was trans- 
formed in two short days into a motion- 
less hulk.” 

Weaned from the Lung. Last week 
Kidder was back in the little Montana 
town of Ronan (pop. 1,251), where he 
grew up. He had spent 54 days (most of 
them in an iron lung) in the Troy hospital, 
then rq months at the Mary MacArthur 
Center in Massachusetts, where he was 
“weaned” from the lung and_ intro- 
duced to a rocking bed. This device, with 


an adjustable top like a hospital bed, has 


a motor which makes it rock in teeter- 


wife sold the Fairfield house and the car 
and got ready to move in with her fa- 
ther, Ronan’s Postmaster Knute Johnson. 

Airlift, Fork-Lift. The Kidders helped 
to pay for a two-room addition to the 
Johnson house. Barbara Johnson Kidder 
had learned at the Mary MacArthur Cen- 
ter how to care for her husband. Last fall. 
everything was set. The National Founda- 
tion shipped out a rocking bed, a wheel- 
chair, an iron lung, a portable respirator 
and oddments of other equipment, It ar- 
ranged with the Military Air Transport 
Service to fly Kidder west. He made the 
trip in an iron lung (by a roundabout 
scenic route), with MATS supplying a 
fork-lift to heft him in & out of the 
plane’s extra-wide doors. 

John Kidder is almost completely para- 
lyzed. He can move only his head and 
neck, and exert pressure with his right leg 
and foot. So the bottom of the rocking 
bed has a button switch that he presses 
with his toe to stop the motion, e.y., 
when the kids are playing in the room and 
a ball rolls underneath, and restart it. 
There is also a bulb-type air horn which 
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squawks like a duck when he presses it to 
summon attention. 

Mrs. Kidder is training friendly nurses 
and family members to take care of John 
so that they can spell her for a few hours. 
The children—Susan, 9, Bruce, 7, and 
Tommy, 2—run in & out of their father’s 
room with their friends, as naturally as 
if his illness was nothing unusual. 

But John Kidder is not deceiving him- 
self. He knows that medical science has no 
prospect of being able to make him well. 
He is simply determined to enjoy his life 
as he must live it. Usually he passes the 
day on the rocking bed, but he often gets 
into his wheelchair for family dinner. He 
reads a lot and has been given an auto- 
matic page turner. Once a week, four men 
come in for bridge. (It takes an extra man 
to handle Kidder’s cards.) If the weather 
is good, he can go for a ride, wearing his 
portable respirator. 

And each week, by dictating to his wife. 
John Kidder does a column (“Sittin’ and 
Rockin’”’) for the Ronan Pioneer (circ. 
1,425). This month, appealing for contri- 
butions to the March of Dimes, Colum- 
nist Kidder recalled his doctor’s reassur- 
ing words early in his own illness: “Don’t 
worry about the hospital expense, John— 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis will take care of it.” It has. So 
far, in the care of John Kidder, the foun- 
dation and its chapters have expended at 
least 140,000 dimes. 


° . ° 
Rejection Dyspepsia 

Girls who do not get along with their 
fathers are likely to grow up sexually 
frigid. and when they marry they are 
candidates for indigestion and gallstones. 
Moreover, their husbands will probably 
take to drink or develop ulcers. These 
conclusions are reported by a Scottish 
physician in the eminent British Lancet. 
A painstaking Glasgow diagnostician, Dr. 
G. Gladstone Robertson did not go look- 
ing for patients to fit a prefabricated the- 
ory. Instead, he felt obliged to adopt the 
psychosomatic approach as the only way 
to explain the illnesses of hundreds of 
patients. 

Dr. Robertson had a lot of men & wom- 
en in his office complaining of indigestion 
before he noticed something odd. Nearly 
all the symptoms (acidity, distension, 
belching, nausea, vomiting) might be 
alike, but there was one consistent differ- 
ence: the men had pain from the begin- 
ning of their illness, the women had all 
sorts of discomfort without actual pain, 
and nearly all were married. 

Eventually, Dr. Robertson went over 
his records of 300 cases of “severe flatu- 
lent dyspepsia” and found only one man 
and three unmarried women. Of the mar- 
ried women in his records, all but. six 
were frigid. One group of 128 had enjoyed 
marriage at first but then developed fri- 
gidity, often after having “too many” 
children. The larger group of 162 had been 
frigid all their adult lives. Dr. Robertson 
found that these were the women who as 
girls had hated a domineering or drunken 
father, and had clung to mother, As 
adults, five-sixths of them were stil] 
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GOOD TASTE IS ALWAYS GOOD BUSINESS. And here’s a 
business gesture that’s perfectly proper in any circumstance. 


A live, growing plant makes a lasting remembrance that 


finds a warm welcome anywhere. 


More and more businessmen are using this graceful way to keep a 
constant reminder before important customers and other 


business associates. Why don’t you? 


And Flowers, too, are Beautiful Business Builders 


Use Flowers-By-Wire to say “congratulations” on 
opening days...on anniversaries...on 





special events...as a “thank you” for the order 
...for those at home when you're away. 


No matter what you have to say in a business 
way...you can say it better when you... 


Say it with 
Flowers-By-Wire 


Florists’ 


TELEGRAPH 

* Service worldwide through more than 

18,000 F.T.D. and INTERFLORA Shops. DELIverY ASSN. 
Headquarters: 


Detroit, Michigan 
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T¥2 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS % 


40 


"There they go...must be 


pay day again’ | 





I guess Bill and I hadn't realized what we 
were doing, until I overheard the chil- 
dren talking. They were right enough. 
Every pay day, the same old wrangling 
and arguing. So much for this debt. So 
much for that payment. And just squeez- 
ing through month after month. Never 
really enjoying any of the moncy we 
spent. And the big worry —never laying 
aside enough money for what might 
happen if the pay-check stopped coming. 

So last pay day, I started the lise with 
a new item. Bill read it in shocked sur- 


prise—"Living $20.” 


“Easy now,” I said, “that’s the most 
important single thing we ever bought. 


“You know, my dear, that small in- 
vestment out of every pay-check is going 
to buy us something we have missed— 
badly. It's going to buy us some real liv- 
ing. It’s going to free us from all this 


Home Office: DES MOINES, IOWA 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 


For most peopic, insurance is the cheap- 
est way, the only way to meet the prob- 
lems of life and living. 


The Bankers Life man is an insur- 
ance planner, trained to show you how 
to stretch your dollars, how to put in- 


! 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
surance to work for you—make it pay : 
1 
1 
! 
! 
! 
! 
1 
! 





you dividend Je you are living. 
Tired of being shackled to a pay 
check? Mail the coupon today for your 
free copy of “A Guide Book for Getting 
Ahead Financially.” Whatever your 
problem—there’s a Bankers Life Double 
Duty Dollar Plan to help you solve it. 








arguing. It's going to protect us—in case 
anything happens to you. And tomorrow 
—we re going to find out where's the best 
place to start.” 


Bill was all interest. “Where would 
you start?” he asked. 


“Well,” I replied—"these youngsters 
of ours are going to college one day. 
That's one place to start. We have a 
mortgage on this house that needs pro- | 
tecting. That's another place. And, my 
dear, unless you want to work all your 
life—that’s another place.” 


Fortunately, the man we talked to was 
from the Bankers Life Company with 
their Double Duty Dollar Plans, just the 
thing for people like us. Bill and I were 
both amazed co find out how much liv- 
ing we could buy, how easy it is to set 
aside an amount every pay day, when you 
make it the first item on the lise. 


COMPANY | 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








OANHESS LIFE COMPANY 
pot eee nee - - 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY. Dept. T 
Des Moines 7, lowa 
Please send my FREE py of “A Guide Book for 
Getting Ahead Financially 
Basin Address 
Home Address 





clutching mother’s apron strings. And 
23% of them developed gallstones. 
Though there are links missing from 





the chain of cause & effect, Dr. Robertson 


is confident that disgust and nausea are 
two vital links. It does little good, he 
says, to give drugs to counter these pa- 


tients’ states of mind or interfere with the 
working of their glands. or, finally, to 
operate, because the illness has been fixed 
by years of conditioning. Dr. Robertson’s 


name for it: “rejection dyspepsia.” 


A Mild Type of Flu 


The winter flu flurry was on. The Army 
had already started giving the needle to 
all troops in Korea and those in the U.S. 
who had orders for overseas. Here & there 
across the U.S., civilian health authorities 
reported outbreaks of “respiratory infec- 
tion,” which some called grippe and some 
called influenza. The chances were that in 
most cases the disease was caused by the 
same virus that the Army’s laboratories 
had isolated: influenza, type A’ (pro- 
nounced, and often written “A prime’). 
If no other strain of flu virus shows up, 
there should be little occasion for alarm, 
since this variety of A‘ is one which rarely 
causes serious illness. 

However, there were plenty of cases. 
At Indiana's DePauw University, 230 
students out of 1,800 reported sick with- 
in 24 hours. The university shut down 
for a week. While state health officials 
labored to confirm the disease’s identity, 
students were in no doubt. They dubbed 
it “gaumboo” and sometimes added a 
coughed syllable for emphasis. 

New Mexico was as hard hit as any- 
where. In Espanola, the schools were 
closed because 472 pupils were absent and 
325 more had to be sent home because 
they started running fevers. Many an- 
other town closed its schools. In Santa Fe 
nearly every family had at least one vic- 
tim of the fever. But doctors (many of 
them ill too) agreed that everybody was 
getting better fast. 








Capsules 

G Fearful that infectious hepatitis (jaun- 
dice) is being spread in all civilized coun- 
tries by virus in blood and plasma, the 
World Health Organization issued a glob- 
al warning: blood donors should be more 
carefully screened for jaundice carriers 
and doctors should give transfusions only 
when absolutely necessary. 

@ Snow shoveling can be bad for the 
heart, especially if done too fast, said two 
Springfield, Mass. physiologists after do- 
ing some figuring. The shovel itself weighs 
about 5 Ibs., a load of dry snow adds 34 
Ibs., and wet snow adds up to 17} Ibs. 
Shoveling wet snow with might & main 
for ten minutes strains the heart as much 
as running up 61 flights of stairs. Their 
advice: “Shovel slowly.” 

@ Cortisone is extremely useful in many 
eye infections because it prevents : 
ring of the cornea, but it has no power to 
kill the germs. Now the Upjohn Co. has 
combined cortisone with the antibiotic 
neomycin, expects the two-way treatment 
to be especially valuable in pinkeye. 


scar- 
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Less than'l makes a color movie like this 


e 


™) be 1 “& — Seven full-length movie scenes " 
.< in color... and cost re 
Dye 


. 2 ‘ \ includes developing your film 3 4 


p «ready to show 


Mot ( “ f Her first formal . . . and the best remem- 
bered one of all. Family events like this 
live on and on in movies you make yourself. 





Like it? Who wouldn't like it? Movies Pretty as a picture ... a moving picture. Delighted beyond words. Home movies tell 


capture all the glorious color . . ..the warmth Each familiar gesture and expression you the whole story, And with modern Kodak 
and reality of life itself. know so well .. . they're all there in movies. 






movie cameras they're as easy as snapshots 


Here’s her escort . ... flowers in hand... and Dad does the honors . . . and home movi There she goes... | 
the movie camera faithfully records the moment capture the scene with all its happy bante: keeps in mo i 
to bring it back again whenever you like ... all the fun just as it happened over a millior 1 s enjoy them regularly. 


noie tnaa. th ew Brownie Movie Camera “,°42% 


Loads and shoots as easily as your faithful “box f Brownie Movie Camera, 8mm. (left 


aa C f <a 
Brownie. Gets crisp, clear movies with true Brownie “Sm fo k $42.50 


D 4 . \ ) Brownie Movie Projector (rig/)t) st 
case. Film costs are low, too. You can make the movie yy ; s J it). Just 
ts the worlds easiest projector 


you see here... in seven full-length movie scenes in 

full color... for under a dollar. A single roll of Smm. 
Kodachrome Film... costing oniy $3.95 complete... 
makes 30 to 40 color scenes. (Onl 2.90 in black- 
and-white Why not start your movie record this 
very week end? 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCING 


— Pinin Farina Tr ia sa y 





H' RE Ir is—the newest car by the great- 

est of all custom car designers—Pinin 
Farina of Italy. Here it is—the magnificent 
new 1953 Nash “€ ountry Club.” 


Here it is—the one and only car with 
low, sloping continental hood. with new 
“Road-Guide” fenders, with the world’s 
Widest One-piece windshield plus greatest 
eye-level visibility. 

Here it is with luxury new to America— 
the greatest seating space ever built into 
an automobile 
beauty . a Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air System ... Airliner Reclining Seats, 


salon-styled interior 





Sensational New Performance! 
In the Statesman, a new “Powerflyte” en- 





gine, for finer performance and economy, 
§ y 


In the Ambassador, the famous Super 
Jetfire engine; plus for the first time, a 
custon-power option— the new “Le Mans” 
Dual Jetfire engine that twice topped all 
American competition in the “Grand Prix 
d’Endurance” at Le Mans, France. 


New Nash Power Steering! 
Driv ing and especially parking made effort- 


less! Here's the world’s finest shock-proof 


ride plus the life-saving safety of Airflyte 
Construction and three transmission 
choices, including Automatic Overdrive 
and Dual-Range Hydra-Matic. 

Today see the new Airflytes. One ride 
and you'll agree—there’s none as new as 
Nash for 1953 
show you Pinin 


Let your Nash dealer 
. arina’s latest triumph. 


Nesh Motors, Div. Nash-Kelvinat 


The 1953 Nash Ambassador “C ountry Club," 
Styled by Pi 
Signed by Petty, 








arina. Hood ornament de- 








white sidewalls, optional. 


VID3 


& lipljiel 


THE AMBASSADOR 
THE STATESMAN 
Great Cars Since 1902 


or Corp., Detroit 32, Mich, 


A... the middle of the Nineteenth Century this country was 
suffering acute growing pains. Immigration was heavy. The gold rush 
was on. Railroads were pushing westward. New frontiers and com- 
munities were being established. 

Insurance was scarce. 

Responding to this need, courageous businessmen furnished capital 
and launched several insurance companies. Many of these, or their 
successors, are prominent today. Among them are The Continental 
Insurance Company, the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company and 
the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, all members of the America Fore 
Insurance Group. 

For more than a century these companies have shared in the trials 
and triumphs of America by providing industry and individuals with 
insurance protection and peace of mind. 


A Salute to the 40,000 Who Bring Protection to You! 


In this anniversary year, we salute our 40,000 Agents and the Brokers 
across the United States and Canada who bring America Fore protection 
into every community—to you. 


America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 





* The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company * American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
* The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 









THE CONTINENTAL 
Insurance Company 


FIDELITY: PHENIX 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 








SPORT 





The Kings Are Dead .. . 


Ever since Australia’s Frank Sedgman 
and Ken MacGregor turned pro, tennis 
fans have wondered which of the lesser 
lights would succeed to the world’s ama- 
teur tennis titles. Last week, in the Aus- 
tralian championships at Melbourne, four 
18-year-old youngsters supplied the an- 
swer, winning four of the five titles at 
stake, and sharing in a fifth. 

Ken Rosewall, the prodigy who at 17 
upset U.S. Davis Cup Captain Vic Seixas 
in the U.S, Nationals, did it again last 
week. Next day Rosewall became the 
youngest player ever to win the men’s 





AvustRALIa’s RosEWALL 
Four out of five. 


singles title by blasting a relative vet- 
eran, 22-year-old Davis Cupper Mervyn 
Rose, 6-0, 6-3, 6-4. Then Rosewall and his 
18-year-old sidekick, Lewis Hoad, walked 
away with the doubles crown. Gasped 
Rose: “What will he be like in another 
couple of years?” 

In the women’s division, it was the U.S. 
which had the winning youngsters. Mau- 
reen Connolly, the 1952 champion of 
Wimbledon and the U.S., whipped Cali- 
fornia’s Julie Sampson, 6-3, 6-2, for the 
Australian singles title, then teamed up 
with her defeated opponent to win the 
doubles. Mixed doubles winners, the U.S.’s 
Sampson and Australia’s Rex Hartwig, an 
oldster of 20 who finally managed to dent 
the 18-year-olds’ monopoly. 


The U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, tak- 
ing due note of three straight Davis Cup 
losses to Australia, last week liberalized 
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its amateur code to conform with that of 
other nations. U.S. players, heretofore 
limited to eight weeks’ subsidized barn- 
storming a year, may now compete in an 
unlimited number of tournaments, all ex- 
penses paid. Still under discussion: a rule, 
modeled on Australia’s, which would per- 
mit U.S. amateurs to earn their own keep 
by working for such interested employers 
as sporting goods firms, 


End of an Era 

When the N.C.A.A. introduced the free 
substitution rule for football back in 1941, 
the theory was that more boys would be 
able to play, injuries would be reduced 
and smaller colleges would get a chance 
to make the best use of their football 
talent. In practice, things worked out just 
the opposite. More boys played, but they 
became the robot-like specialists of the 
two-platoon system; injuries increased be- 
cause the players never got a chance to 
warm up again after riding the bench; 
and more than 50 colleges quit football 
because they had neither the money nor 
the manpower to support the huge two- 
platoon squads. Last week, abruptly end- 
ing an unhappy era, the N.C.A.A.’s foot- 
ball rules committee abolished the two- 
platoon system, gave the game back to 
the all-round man—and the spectators. 

Reaction to the new substitution rule* 
was immediate, often indignant, but gen- 
erally downright delighted. Surprisingly, 
some of football’s big-time coaches, who 
have the money and manpower to benefit 
from the two-platoon game, were in favor 
of the change. Said Oklahoma’s Bud Wil- 
kinson: “It’s in the best interests of the 
game, The two-platoon system has a ten- 
dency to make big teams bigger and little 
teams weaker.” Colorado Mines’ Coach 
Fritz Brennecke saw other benefits: “It 
will reduce the pressure on recruiting and 
finances . Everyone will have to 
know how to block and tackle.” 

Coaches opposed to going back to foot- 
ball fundamentals had a harder time ex- 
plaining their position. Southern Method- 
ist’s Rusty Russell, who bosses a 150- 
man squad, sputtered: “I don’t like it 
. » » Who’s going to keep books on the 
players?” Wisconsin’s Ivy Williamson, 
whose team lost in the Rose Bowl, could 
only mutter that “football won't be the 
same without the two-platoon system. It 
made for a better game.” Said Ohio State’s 
Woody Hayes, whose go-man squad gets 
its practice for only an hour and 20 min- 
utes daily: “We simply cannot train a boy 
to play offense and defense in that time.” 

But even today’s players, nursed along 
as specialists and weaned on two-platoon 
play, have turned against the system. 
Speaking for the majority, Columbia’s 
record-breaking Passer Mitch Price ex- 
plained: “You get a psychological lift 





* Gist of the new rule: a player, once taken out 
of the game, may not return until the next peri- 
od, except in the second and fourth quarters, 
when he may return for the final four minutes 
of play. 


from playing both ways, You're in the 
game more, and if you’re pushed around 
on offense, you get a chance to even up 
on defense.” Added Dartmouth Coach 
Tuss McLaughry, who coached Brown's 
famed “Iron Man” eleven of 1926: “The 
basic philosophy of the two-platoon sys- 
tem has been all wrong. Now we can go 
back and play the game like it was for 75 
years. . . the way it ought to be played.” 


Money Player 

“I’m better under pressure than most,” 
says Golfer Lloyd Mangrum, “because 
I’m a ham at heart. I’m also a gambler at 
heart, and I'll take a chance rather than 
play it safe. It’s always better to be a 
winner.” Mangrum was talking about 


golf’s hottest current winning streak: five 





George B. Elliott 
GoLrer MANGRUM 


Five out of six. 


straight tournaments (in Australia and 
the U.S.) and close to $11,000 in prize 
money since November. 

Looking like the gambler he claims to 
be—lean, tanned, well-tailored, and sport- 
ing a trim mustache—Mangrum has long 
played in the shadow of the Hogans, 
Sneads and Nelsons. Seldom winning the 
big ones, but plugging along at his trade 
with the gambler’s instinct for the law of 
averages, Mangrum manages to play in 
more tournaments and win more money 
than any other touring pro. With win- 
nings, exhibitions and bonuses, he figures 
that in the past five years he has earned 
some $300,000 from his golfing talents. 

Notably unsuperstitious in a game no- 
torious for its fetishes, Mangrum con- 
cedes enough to tradition to attribute his 
latest streak to a new “driver shaft, spe- 
cially made for him: “It took me 15 years 
to figure out the best shaft for me, and I 
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permanized 





Plover . 


( rag content ), 


makes 
business 

letters 
visibly 


better 





believe I finally have it.” A better expla- 
nation is his own steady game. carefully 
modeled on the best points of the past 
Sters: the booming woods of Sam 
Snead, the deadly accurate putts of Harry 
Cooper, the chip-and-pitch artistry of 
Johnny Revolta, the long irons of older 
brother Ray Mangrum. 

Big Break. Like most topflight golfers 
Texas-born Lloyd Mangrum started as a 
caddy. And like most. he found that 
cracking the pro circuit was a discouraging 
business. For three straight years Man 








grum missed meals, slept in tlea-bag ho- 
t and was grateful when he was lucky 
enough to pick up $50 in a match. In 1940 
he got his first break: an invitation to 
play in Bobby Jones’ Masters Tourna- 
ment. Mangrun 

ing-round 64, the best recorded up to that 
time in major-tournament play, and still 

Masters record. 








then 25, blazed an open- 


Mangrum’s golfing career was roughly 
interrupted by World War II. From D- 
day at Omaha Beach, through France 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, he picked 
up three Purple Hearts and four battle 





Stars as a reconnaissance sergeant in Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. He also got a badly 
crushed shoulder and a broken arm from a 
jeep accident. But Llovd Mangrum. dura- 
ble and determined, returned to the tough 
tournament grind convinced that “golf is 
a cinch compared to what I went through 
in the war.” His first year back, playing 
for the U.S. Open title, golf’s most covet- 
ed prize, Mangrum coolly sank a 75-ft. 
putt in the final round to stay in the run- 
ning, then won a tense triple playolf from 
Byron Nelson and Vic Ghezzi 
Big Business. Strictly a 


ind hating to teach 





iyving pro 


950 an 





hour, so even my frier 
Mar ° 
year by car, another 40,000 by air in 
Money- 


Player Mangrum’s biggest kick: the $22.- 


save me 


grum trave 





ilone 





40.000 miles a 











pursuit of the tournament de 





oo he won in two weeks in 1948 at the 
world championship t Chicago's Tam 
O'Shanter. his home course. 


Mangrum’s wife, his constant tr veling 








companion, acts as business manage 
secretary. “I need her explains 

grum, “This is big business.’ But at 38 
Mangrum no longer feels that he is up to 
the demands of cont ous tournament 
lay. He also feels that the competition is 
tougher than in Ben Hogan's hevdav. 


Those who have been trying for vears are 
now coming into their own,” he says. “It 
ised to be that four or five good players 
would take ill 


there are 30 or 40 potential winners. That 


the tournaments. Now 


means vou ve got more players snapping 
ill the time. 
Last week, playing in the $10,000 San 


go Open. Mangrum finally showed the 





it your hee 





Di 
strain of his recent winning spree. After a 
fine opening-round 68, he slipped to a 
fourth-place finish (S840). (The winner. 
just as Mangrum predicted: up & coming 
rommy Bolt, 34, unknown two vears ago. ) 
But Mangrum, who once said of Ben Ho- 
gan, “the little man is the only one in golf 
I've ever feared,” is still the man to beat 





WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY » STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN | in any tournament he enters. 
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Bic Bevo (WITH BALL) 
In the Hog Pen, forced feeding. 


Running Wild 


Clarence Franklin Francis is 6 ft. 9 in. 
tall. and he was rated such a natural bas- 
ketball prospect on Ohio's high-school cir- 
cuit that he was offered a¥fhletic scholar- 
ships by some 60 colleges. Now 20, mar- 
ried and the father of a five-months-old 
son, gangling “Bevo"’* Francis chose south- 
ern Qhio’s obscure little (enrollment 
ibout 125) Rio Grande College because 
1) it was willing to overlook the fact that 
Bevo had not graduated from high school 
and 2) he wanted to follow his high-school 
coach, Newt Oliver, to college. 

A fortnight ago in the “Hog Pen.” Rio 
Grande’s dilapidated gymnasium. Bevo 

n wild against Ashland (Kv. ) Junior Col 
| 


lege. Dur 








g the closing five minutes of 
the game, Coach Oliver shouted instruc 
tions to his players, ordering them to foul 
their opponents deliberately so that Rio 
Grande could get the ball and “feed 
Bevo. Bevo's final total: 116 points, an 
intercollegiate scoring record for one game. 
Last week, again feeding vo the ball 
it every opportunity, Rio Grande defeat- 





ed Bliss College (Columbus 102-53. Big 
Bevo scored 51 points and ran his season 
total to 1,072. It gave Bevo. who has iust 
finished two high-school courses on the 
side. another college record breaking the 
single-season mark of 1,051 set by Seat 
tle’s little (5 ft. 9 in.) Johnny O'Brien 
(Time. Jan. 19). who sets his records in 
basketball's major leagues, 





From Anheuser-Busch's Prohi 
beer of the same name. Clarence’s 
miner in Hammondsville, Ohio. « 
ol it that he was 






ion-era near 





ver, a clay 
much 
I 


Bevo” grew so fast that he soon appropriated his 





wn as “I 





father’s nickname. 
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FASY STREET — I9S53 


While you're making resolutions for the new year, 
here’s one that’s bound to broaden your horizons. Resolve 
to travel the broad blue high way TWA Skyliners fly, 
It can be your road to greater success in business; your 


pathway to greater pleasure during vacation days ahead. 





Swift, dependable TWA Skyliners can help you see more and 


Where in the world do you want fo go? For information 
do more no matter where in the world you go, and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent, 





ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... rnyvtWA 


ees A ha YEWwFOU! TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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STOP annoying Blink... Blink...Blink 


WITH G-E WATCH DOG 
4 NO-BLINK FLUORESCENT 









*Regiatered Trade-mark 


General Electric Company 


Gou can fel. (poe 
GENERAL ¢ 





Businessman’s Choice 


Year after year The Biltmore 

remains the favorite New York 

hotel of America’s most distin- 9) 
guished business leaders. Located 
at the heart of the midtown busi- 
ness zone, The Biltmore can 
contribute significantly to the 
success of your next visit to 
New York. Direct elevator from 
Grand Central Terminal . . . only 
one block from Airlines Terminal, 


| The 
Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York 17 
Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President Vice President 


Teletype NY 1-3494 
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STARTERS 


Blinking of a failing fluorescent lamp is not 
only annoying, but each blink costs money. 
With the right kind of starter in your light- 
ing fixture, you can get no-blink lighting. An 
ordinary starter won't do—it keeps trying to 
light the lamp even after the lamp is worn 
out. Result: Working parts overheat, burn 
out before they should. Costs go up! 

With General Electric Watch Dog* no- 
blink starters, failing lamps are automatically 
cut off when blink begins. And since Watch 
Dogs don’t keep trying to start dead lamps, 
they last up to 10 times longer than ordinary 
types. Ballasts last longer, too. 

Start now to specify G-E Watch Dog start- 
ers—as replacements, and in new fixtures. 
For a copy of folder Q37-180, which gives all 
the facts on the Watch Dog line, write Con- 
struction Materials Division, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


confidence m— 
NN 


) ELECTRIC . 







Since this, Baltimore’s largest hotel, 
is normally favored by most visitors, 
we suggest that you write or tele- 
type BA263 for reservations. 





COMPASS POINT 


If the North’s too cold 






and the South’s too far, 
come East, young 


man, come East. 





CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boordwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Write tor illustrated folder No.5 





RADIO & TY 


A Bloody Marvel 


In London last week, the BBC some- 
what nervously invited Sir Gerald Kelly 
to take charge of a TV tour of an exhibit 
of Dutch pictures at the Royal Academy. 
Sir Gerald, a peppery, blunt-talking, 74- 
year-old Irishman, is famed both as presi- 
dent of the academy and as painter of 
over 40 portraits of his wife (“I paint 
her because I don’t think anyone has a 
prettier wife,” he once explained). 

The program got under way with a staid 
ten-minute monologue by the staid BBC's 
Edward Halliday. Then Sir Gerald broke 
into Halliday’s lukewarm praise of a Rem- 
brandt self-portrait. ‘“‘My dear fellow,” he 
boomed, “that’s a bloody work of genius.” 
Pointing out a drop of water on a tulip, 











Douglas Glass 
Sir GERALD KELLY 
He goes all goo-goo. 


Sir Gerald cried: “Look at that confound- 
| ed drop of water. Looks as if it might fall 
off any moment. That’s sheer damned 
skill.” Of Rembrandt’s A Man in Armour 
“JT just go all goo-goo when I stand in 
front of it. It is one of the finest pictures 
in the world. In fact, it’s a bloody mar- 
vel!” The program had now run 20 min- 
utes over schedule, but Sir Gerald added 
“You know, I get excited and carried 
away every time I come here. You must 
come and see the pictures. I get tight just 
looking at them. Come and see them. 
We've got more in the kitchen.” 

Shocked by all this uncensored enthu- 
siasm, especially Sir Gerald’s uninhibited 


use of “bloody” and “damn,” BBC sat 
back to wait for protests. It is still wait- 
ing. Most of the letters from listeners 
urged: “Let’s have more of Gerald Kelly. 


Attendance at the exhibit increased sharp- 
ly. But the London Daily Express primly 
editorialized that Sir Gerald 
neither to his position nor to himself by 


“brings honor 
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Help your employees understand why 


increased production benefits THEM 


Tested booklet proves greater 
productivity benefits workers 


Here at last is the tested tool you can use to instruct 
workers on the benefits to THEM of more production 
per man per hour. To show our own plant workers 
how increased production improves living standards, 
} Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has developed a handsome, new 
16-page booklet that tells in warm, simple-to-follow 
terms how one man found a better life through better 
production. Because we feel this story is important 
to every industry, we are making copies of “A Better 
Life for You” available to your business . 


Se FOR a 
few pennies a copy. 








THAT'S THE WHOLE STORY 
IN A NUTSHELL... 


Tested with employees 
MORE PRODUCTION PER MAN 


PER HOUR seams Lower costs, 

MORE JOBS AND A BETTER 

STANDARD OF LIVING ~ 
FOR EVERYONE! \\ 


— 











THE PRICE...THE LOWER 
THE PRICE, THE MORE 
GOOOS CAN BE SOLD. 















GOSH! T CaN REMEMBER WHEN A 
SO-ANCH SCREEN COST ARE _ 





at home and at work 


Studies show that workers who un- 
derstand the need for greater productivity 
work harder, produce more, are far happier. 
To make sure our employees understand 
how higher production benefits them, we 
employed the Psychological Corporation to 
pre-test ‘‘A Better Life for You” before 
underwriting this project. It’s been proven 
effective in interviews in factories and 
homes across the country. 


Executive surveys reveal real 


need for this program 


To get the best available thinking on the 
vital productivity question, Bemis surveyed 
more than a thousand corporation presi- 


ORDER TODAY 


Harvey Publications, Inc. 
1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Yes! We are interested in distribu- 
ting “A BETTER LIFE for you!” 


Please ship 


(ATTACH TO 


_copies. 


YOUR ORDER BLANK) 


Please send remittance with 
all orders for $30.00 or less. 








| 
dents and personnel directors across the Name 
country. The result: this booklet reflects the Title 
suggestions of top-flight management . . . = ~ 
in industry from coast to coast. Firm or 
Organization 





imprinting extra) 


Over 50,000 Special 
Quotation 














AVAILABLE 
AT Low Cost Address 
"% Quantity “Per > 
to City_ . 
1 to 500 
1,000 Zone State 





Please send FREE Sample 
Copy for review. 
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Feed your dog like this 
Dash-fed champion! 





Champion Rock Ridge << 5 
Meteor, winner of the In- wemeeaaabes 

x a A : us. 
ternational Kennel Club's De hi 
top award for Bedlington as 
‘Terriers, poses with handler Armour 


Doug McClain. Your dog, DOG FOOD 


too, deserves Dash — to /ook 





and fee/ his best! 





is fortified 
with LIVER ! 
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descending to the use of vulgar exple- 
tives.” Commented unrepentant Sir Ger- 
ald: “Did I say that the Man in Armour 
was a bloody marvel? Well, it is a bloody 
marvel.” 


Birth of a Memo 


In Hollywood four months ago, Desi 
Arnaz sat down in solemn conference with 
a battery of pressagents. including a man 
from the sponsor, Philip Morris. Their 
problem: how to squeeze the maximum of 
publicity out of the fact that Desi's wife 
Lucille Ball, was going to have two babies 
—one in real life, the other in their filmed 
TV show, / Love Lucy (Mon. 9p.m..CBS), 
Suddenly inspiration struck one of the ex- 
perts. Lucille would have to have her real 
baby by Caesarean section, wouldn't she? 
Then the date on which the Arnaz baby 
was to be born could be predicted, couldn't 
it? Then why not let TV art copy Holly- 





Batt & Dest ARNAZ 


a boy—reg 


LucILu 
It' 


Iraies 


the real 
Ricardo 


wood life by having both infants 
Arnaz baby and the fictitious 
baby—born on the same day? 

Delicate Matter. Inspired, the press- 
gents drew up a five-part memo titled 
Various Aspects of the Ricardo Baby in 
the / Love Lucy Publicity and Promotion- 
al Campaign.” In the protocol, all present 
swore “that there must be absolutely no 
word about the baby released out of any 
office before Dec. 8." Only then were 40 
million televiewers to be let in on the se- 
cret of Lucy’s pregnancy. Plans were laid 
to tie in the show with the Columbia rec- 
ord of There’s a Brand New Baby at Our 
House and I Love Lucy, both sung by 
Desi and played by his orchestra. All the 
pressagents promised to bombard news- 
papers, magazines and wire services with 





"T like it here!” 





Individually ficced Harter posture 
chairs help build a happier working 
force that can turn out better 
work. Their quality makes Harter chairs a 
sound investment in fine appearance, 
long service. Write for “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” We'll send name 
of Harter dealer nearest to you. 
Harter Corp., 103 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


i HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 





| located Near 


| WILMINGTON, 


DELAWARE 


In The New Brookside Planned 
Industrial District 


On main line of Penna. 
R.R. All Utilities. Excel- 
lent labor supply, Rental 


WILL 
BUILD TO 





housing reserved for 
LEASE your employees. Investi- 
gate now. 


Write For Complete Details 


ARNOLD GOLDSBOROUGH 


REALTOR (S. 1. R.) 
9 E. 12th Street Wilmington, Del. 
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feature stories. CBS was given a special 
assignment: “The matter of filming the 


pregnancy story was so delicate that three 


clergymen were present to see that every- 
thing was in good taste and would offend 
no one: Rabbi Wolf for the Jewish faith, 
Monsignor Devlin for the Catholic 
Church, and the Rev. Clifton Moore for 
the Protestant faith . . . CBS will handle 
the story.” 

Secret Gimmick. Almost everything in 
radio & TV needs a gimmick, and the 
memo had one. It was called “The Secret 
Gimmick about the Baby's Sex.” This, 
too, required an inviolate pledge of se- 
crecy until the release date this week: 
“The Ricardo baby will be a boy regard- 
less of the sex of the actual Arnaz baby. 
Of course, if the Arnaz baby dees happen 
to be a boy, then all writers and editors 
can assume that the producers of J Love 
Lucy are clairvoyant and possessed of 
sheer genius. If it happens to be a girl, the 
story (and the truth) is that Desi was so 
set on having a boy ... that he went 
ahead and filmed the Ricardo baby as if 
it were, regardless.” 

Finally, the pressagents edged up to the 
portentous problem of what to do about 
notifying the gossip columnists: “Walter 
Winchell should be alerted to be given the 
first news of the Arnaz baby. We will 
phone the news to him, since he will be ex- 
pecting the phone call. When he is alerted 
he is to be told nothing of the gimmick 
but, when he receives the phone call, and 
not before, he will be given the story of 
Desi’s thinking concerning the Ricardo 
baby. Of course, the news of the Arnaz 
baby will be given out simultaneously to 
Louella, Hedda, Johnson, Graham, all 
the wire services and all the local dailies. 
But the story of the gimmick as released 
to the other outlets will be a follow-up 

. . to give Walter an edge.” 

This week, Lucille Ball got around to 
doing her part. As television's Lucy Ri- 
cardo she was rushed off to the hospital 
to give birth to Ricky Ricardo Jr. As Lu- 
cille Ball Arnaz, she entered Hollywood's 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital and gave birth 
to another boy. His weight: 8 Ibs. 9 OZ 
His name: Desiderio Alberto Arnaz IV. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Jan. 23. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to ahongs, 
Rapio 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m, 
ABC). Aida, with Milanov, Barbieri. Del 
Monaco, London. 

Youth Wants to Know (Sun. 1 p.m., 
NBC and NBC-TV). Time’s Publisher 
James Linen questioned by teen-agers. 

The Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., 
NBC). With Violinist Jascha Heifetz. 

TELEVISION 

This Is Show Business (Sat. 9 p.m, 
CBS). George S. Kaufman returns. 

Hall of Fame (Sun. 5 p.m., NBC). 
Katina Paxinou in Socrates’ Wife. 

Jack Benny Show (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
CBS). Featuring Violinist Benny, backed 
by a s50-piece orchestra. 
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PICK A COLOR 
Ibid 


Only MYSTIK® offers 
WATERPROOF Cloth Tape 


in 14 Colors! 








Colors! To code inventories . . . for 


decorations and striping ... to provide 





quick identification of wires and tubing... 
to eliminate costly painting operations 

- ++ for attractive hinges and bindings . .. 

to greatly multiply the countless uses of 

Mystik Brand Tapes in industry. Mystik Brand 


Cloth Waterproof Tapes in fourteen colors \ 





offer versatility of application found in no 
other line of tapes. Each day industry is 
effectively solving old problems . . . efficiently 
overcoming new problems through the advantages 
of color. How can Mystrk Brand ‘Tapes in color 
help you? Let us send you full information 
and samples. Mystik Adhesive Products, 


2659 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39, 


Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! © New Mystik Thinflex Masking Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes * Mystik Protecto-Mask * Mystik Spra-Mask © Mystik Sand-Blast 
Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation . Mystik Freezer Tapes . Mystik Book Repair Tape 


© 1968 Mystik Adhesive Products Trademark Mystik Registerwd 
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World-Wide 
Distribution 





“PAYLOADER" 


Tractors 
Tractor-Shovels Gre sold by a 


ond 


vast network of leading Dis- 
tributors in all Principal cities 
throughout the free world, They 
have parts Stocks and finest Ser- 
vice facilities, Look for your 
“PAYLOADER" Distributor in the 


telephone classified directory 


under “Contractors’ Equipment" 
or “Trucks — 
write direct, 


Industrial” or 
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PAYL 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH co. . 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels accomplish 
amazing Savings in the handling of bulk 
materials of al] kinds. Thousands of suppliers 
and users of salt, Sugar, sand, clay, chemicals 
and other loose, dry materials have found 
“PAYLOADERS” the economical way to un- 
load bulk from boxcars, to Scoop up, load, 
Carry, dump and spread — inside or Outside 
the plant. One man with the 12 cu, ft. Mod- 
el HA “PAYLOADER” shown can unload 
a boxcar in two hours and deliver the ma- 
terial where you want it. 

Bigger “PAYLOADERS” Up to 1% cu. yd. 
bucket Capacity and 90 horsepower are avail- 
able for Proportionately §teater production. 
For industry, mining, construction, public 
utilities, railroads and public works depart- 
ments — wherever earth and bulk materials 
are to be dug, loaded, unloaded, carried, 
spread or stockpiled — there is a “PAY- 
LOADER” to fit the job. The Frank G. 


Hough Co., 766 Sunnyside Ave., 
ville, Illinois. 


OADER: 


Since 1920 








NDLING |“: THEATER 
ee Nh Mls Bel 


| New Play in Manhattan 
_ The Love of Four Colonels (by Peter 


| Ustinov) does something to brighten 
dun-colored season, | 


| ther the dramatic art, 
London's Precocious, prolific 
nov tO appear on Broadway, a 
| precisely what Four Colonels 
| | called. In essence it is a se 
set inside a framework of fantasy: 
like most jokes that last 
Would far better keep earlier hours. But 
| Playwright Ustinov at his best is witty 
and at his next-best rather &ay, and Rex 
Harrison and Lilli Palmer are 
helpful where he is not. 

The play introduce 


—U.S., British, 


cannot 


s four army colonels 
French and Russian- 








Fred Fehl 
Litt PALMER & Rex Harrison 


Inside q fantasy, a series of parodies. 
| 


| 4 disputed zone in postwar Germany. 
Seated round a table, they Spar with one 
another while the Playwright spoofs them 
all. But politics is only the appetizer: the 
| Main course is sex, Enter now the good 
| and bad angels of the four men, to con- 
duct them to @ neighboring castle where 
the Sleeping Beauty lies. Each man shall 
have a chance to wake and win her With a 
kiss, and each may choose his own ideal 
time and Place for the trial. Having kid- 
ded the colonels, Ustinoy now kids their 
national drama. The Sleeping Beauty js 
wooed in vain in a French period comedy 

| an Elizabethan verse-play, 
| of Chekhov a Hollywood n 
These playlets Jet the 

| at will, with Rex Harrison 
brilliant 


a languid bit 
nelodrama. 

two stars caper 
Providing some 


bits Palmer exerts 


while 
her lure in all 


Lilli 


Wigs and weathers, If 
| Ustinov’s talent Wobbles, his tone re- 
mains fixed: as both satire and fantasy, 


the play is always fizz 


and never high- 
! falutin, 
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ut not much to fur- 
The first play of 
Peter Usti- 
play is 


ries of parodies 


and 
all evening, jt 


sometimes 





Wanted: One Magic Carpet 


EAN back and dream. Throw another log on the fire. itself as a water purifier (aqua ammonia), 
—4 light up a smoke and book passage on a Magic Carpet, Spencer chemicals may help you dream of new ; 
southern bound. 


» serve mankind. If interested. please write, 


ou are drawn there me: 


~e ar ee ee 
gives us life, the burning _——— ag . ~ 


yroduct 


Soon you are deep down South. Y 
by the great chemical fire that 


gases of the sun. Your skin. vour muscles, 


your very 
bones enjoy the heat from these 


faraway flames. 


Without that same celestial fire, we could not use tl 


chemicals about us. Spencer chemicals may | 
the nylon bathing 


¢ found in 


suits (anhydrous ammonia) ... in the 





dyestulf of the umbrella (formaldehyde) , . 


on the diving board (methanol) ve 


- in the varnish Familiar sight in any of our 48 states is a string of Spencer 


. In the grass surround. tank cars. Few other companies can match opencer s 
the pool (ammonium nitrate) -even in the pool record for getting deliveries through on time 


PENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bl 
' \ ¢ Ammonium Nitrate Fer 


iver @ SPLNSOL (S N 





America’s erowine name in chemicals 





PAC 


lwo Crttal ew 


The Luxurious PACKARD— 
' America’s New Choice In The Fine-Car Field! 


ERE—for ’53—a great new car in the 
H quality field—the brilliant new 
PACKARD. With the world’s highest- 
compression eight, Packard provides 
power to spare, the finest of all no-shift 
drives, power steering and power brakes. 


NOW...ASK THE 





MAN 


Ir YOU WANT a truly distinctive car, and 
want it now, see America’s most advanced 
car—with trend-setting contour styling, 
effortless ease of handling and the famous 
Packard ride. The record proves that 


' “Built like a Packard” means built to last! 


WHO OWNS ONE 


3 
f\ : 





KARD 


Lines Of Cid foe Z3/ 


The New Packard CLIPPER- 
Big-Car Value At Medium-Car Cost! 
: OW PACKARD offers an entirely new POWERED BY PACKARD’S mighty 


line— Packard CLIPPERS—for big- — Thunderbolt Eight Engines, they are the 
car value at medium-car cost. These true —_ roomiest cars in their price class. So no 


(a products of Packardexperience,engineer- matter what you plan to spend for a car, 
| ing and skill give you Packard qualityat PACKARD—with two great new lines— 
) a price within the average family’sincome. offers you your best motorcar investment. 








“| never dreamed figuring was so simple as on a Marchant. 
“Take multiplication. . . getting the answer is easier than writing it down. 


‘My Marchant multiplies automatically and with one less step 
than other calculators. 


‘What's more, it’s the only calculator where | can check all my figures— 


multiplicand, multiplier and the answer—at the end of the problem. 


MARCHANT os... 


aX) 





The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on 
your Own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper 
ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this 
coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE. . 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods iz 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators LJ 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. . Oakland 8, California 
TI 





MUSIC 


EE 


An Oriental in Paris 


Even in the steamy climate of Indo- 
China, the spark of music burns bright. 
For the better part of three decades, 
delicate, dark-haired Louise Nguyen Van 
Ty nursed hers in the environs of Saigon, 
finally coaxed it to the point where she 
thought it might ignite a cosmopolitan 
audience. This week, with Paris’ noted 
Lamoureux Orchestra, she played the pi- 
ano solo in her own La Féte du Tét. 

The music, descriptive of the Indo- 
Chinese New Year's Day, savored strong- 
ly of the Orient, with moments of mys- 
terious atmosphere, trombone blasts to 
describe a “menacing tiger,” rumbling 
drums for a “creeping dragon,” and an 





Pat English 


Pranist VAN Ty 
Trombones for a tiger. 


anthem-like “Song of Hope” for its finale. 
Said Conductor Jean Martinon: “A very 
nice talent.” 

If Louise's father had not learned 
about Western music in Paris, his daugh- 
ter's music might have been entirely in 
the native singsong style. But when she 
was six, he decided she should learn to 
play the piano, bought her a metal-bod- 
ied, warp-proof (but tinny-toned) instru- 
ment. By the time she was twelve she 
had learned everything the sisters in a 
local Roman Catholic missionary school 
could teach her. After four more years of 
private lessons, she went to the Paris 
Conservatory. She soon found that her 
talents lay in the light-fingered piano 
music of Mozart, Chopin and Fauré, that 
she would never have the power to pound 
out a Rachmaninoff concerto. Weighty 
romantic music never appealed to her 
anyway: “I feel as if I’m wearing a coat 
that is too heavy for my shoulders.” 

Before she left for home, Louise began 
to compose. Back in Saigon, she married 
Nguyen Van Ty, an engineer who has 
since become a Viet Nam delegate to 
the Assembly of the French Union. She 
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spent the next 15 years there, giving 
piano lessons and an occasional recital, 
jotting down native dance tunes and 
turning them into her own compositions. 
Eventually, she abandoned the Western 
seven-note scale in favor of the Oriental 
five-note kind, but her music still had 
some of the impressionist quality of De- 
bussy and Ravel. 

When her husband was sent to France 
in 1951, Louise and the two children 
went along, and she began to compose in 
earnest. Her biggest (year-long) musical 
problem to date: scheming up the orches- 
tral part for La Féte. Although she was 
unfamiliar with the instruments, she visu- 
alized a solution. “To me,” she says, “an 
orchestra is like a palette of a painter. 
I see the instruments as colors: trumpets 
are red, violins are green, flutes are blue.” 


Sound of the Antarctic 


For most composers, growing old 
means growing mellower. But for Eng- 
land’s Ralph Vaughan Williams, 80, the 
process is reversed. Last week the Hallé 
Orchestra unveiled his seventh symphony, 
Sinfonia Antartica, and it proved as bleak 
as its title. Public and press, long accus- 
tomed to warmth in Vaughan Williams, 
went away with a case of chills. 

But the composer knew what he want- 
ed. For five years he had been haunted by 
a movie, Scott of the Antarctic, for which 
he did the musical score, and he set out to 
re-create its frigid atmosphere in a sym- 
phony. He used a few of his themes from 
Scott—whales go lolloping by in the 
woodwinds, penguins waddle in the brass 
—plus the eerie sound of wordless wom- 
en’s voices. For the first time in his career 
he experimented with a whistling wind 
machine and a clanging vibraphone. 

Most of the audience seemed vague 
about what it all meant, but were won 
over by the massive orchestration, ap- 
plauded for five minutes. A mountain- 
climbing enthusiast approved: “On the 
top of a mountain, you get exactly the 
same feeling. If he can get that over, he’s 
terrific.” Old Composer Vaughan Wil- 
liams was vaguest of all about the per- 
formance: his hearing aid broke down 
early in the concert. 


° 
Prince of Angels 

In a day when governments (but not 
the U.S.) and philanthropic foundations 
have all but taken over the art-patron 
business, Manhattan’s Lincoln Kirstein, 
45, is a pillar of individualism. In the 
past 20 years he has spent close to half a 
million dollars of his own money to com- 
mission and produce new music and bal- 
lets. chiefly for the vigorous New York 
City Ballet and its forerunners. To Pa- 
tron Kirstein last week came a fittingly 
symbolic award: $500 and a_ citation 
from Manhattan's Capezio Inc., the U.S.’s 
largest makers of ballet slippers, “for 
distinguished service to American Dance.” 

Kirstein hardly needed the money, but 
the citation was no more than his due. No 








“Tll say were 
satisfied!” 


Yes, Mr. Hugo E. Peterson of Moline, 
Illinois, is more than satisfied with his 
wonderful new Sylvania TV with 
HALOLIGHT*. “The picture is per- 
fect,” he writes. And he especially 
likes Sylvania’s great exclusive feature 
—HALOLIGHT—the frame of light 
that’s kinder to your eyes. Delighted 
owners everywhere prove that Syl- 
vania TV with HALOLIGHT is the 
most powerful, durable and beautiful 
television ever built. See the stunning 
new 1953 Sylvania TV models at your 
nearest Sylvania TV Dealer, today. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Radio 
and Television Division, Buffalo, N.Y 


@Sylvania Trademarks 


uR location— 
smack in mid- 
Manhattan—saves 


you taxi fares and is 


so convenient you can get your 
work done quickly. Add to this 
our competitive rates, our tip-sav- 
ing Servidor, our private tunnel 
to Penn Station . . . well, it's a rare 
comptroller who casts 4 jaundiced 
eye at an expense account that 
lists the Hotel New Yorker. 


HOTEL 


New Yorker 


NEW YORK 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
Gene Voit, General Manager 





man has done more to put U.S, ballet on 
its toes. 

Dancers from All Over. Ever since he 
graduated from Harvard (1930), Lincoln 
Kirstein has been pushing his close- 
cropped head and broad shoulders into 
the arts. As the son of the board chair- 
man of Boston’s Filene’s department 
store, he could afford to lose money on 
his ventures, and often did. Among them: 
the expensive, respected but short-lived 
highbrow magazine Hound & Horn, Har- 
vard’s Society for Contemporary Art, a 
novel, a book of poems, a scholarly book 
on the dance. : 

At 25, Kirstein faced up to it: ballet 
interested him most of all. He found that 
existing U.S. dance troupes were far from 
good enough. “They were ragged and in- 
dividualistic, with no particular style be- 
cause their dancers came from all over.” 
He decided to start a school. Out of his 
School of American Ballet came the 
American Ballet Company, which danced 
at the Metropolitan Opera for three years, 
the touring Ballet Caravan (1936-41), 
then Ballet Society (1946-48), and finally 
the New York City Ballet. 

An Actual Profit. “I knew that it 
would take ten years to establish a com- 
pany based on one style,” he says. “Once 
I got the school going, the rest was in- 
evitable, just like a chemical reaction.” 
He decided the style should reflect the 
elegance of the European court ballet tra- 
dition, and that the man to furnish it was 
famed Russian Choreographer George 
Balanchine. Kirstein induced him to leave 
Europe (where he had been Diaghiley’s 
chief choreographer) and take over both 
the school and the performing companies. 

“We are selling about 70% of our seats 
every week now,” says Kirstein. “I don’t 
have to spend money except for commis- 
sions.” Next week the troupe will finish 
the longest run (twelve weeks) any ballet 
company has ever had in the U.S., and 
should wind up with an actual profit. 

Lincoln Kirstein is now managing di- 
rector of the New York City Center. with 
theater and opera groups also under his 
wing. He aims to raise these two groups to 
the same level of esteem the ballet troupe 
has won. Kirstein already has blueprints 
for a new Manhattan theater building 
with room for a ballet school, theater 
workshop and an opera studio. When will 
it be finished? “Within ten years.” Its 
chances of success? “A sure thing.” 


New Pop Records 

Everywhere Bandleader Ray Anthony 
plays these days, dance halls develop a 
tremor under the thud of teen-age feet. 
The reason: a vigorous new conga-style 
dance number called The Bunny Hop, in 
which every verse ends with “Hop! Hop! 
Hop!” For Anthony, it all started last 
spring, when he heard that the Coke set 
of San Francisco’s Balboa High School 
had worked up the dance. Anthony con- 
trived a tuneless tune, recorded it (for 
Capitol), ordered a batch of fuzzy bunny 
ears to give a touch of costume and 
started plugging song & dance across the 
U.S. In cooperation with parents, who 
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Here is a special opaque glassine pa- 
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regard the dance as relatively sedate, if 
energetic, disk jockeys and Capitol press- 
agents have built The Bunny Hop into a 
minor teen-age mania. 

Other new pop records: 

Lyrics by Ira Gershwin (Nancy Walk- 
er, Louise Carlyle, David Craig: Walden 
LP). A fetching collection of ten off-beat 
tunes with lyrics ranging from innocence 
to sophistication. Only three are by Ira’s 
brother George; the others are by Vernon 
Duke, Kurt Weill, Aaron Copland, Jerome 
Kern, Arthur Schwartz. 

Old Curiosity Shop (Victor LP). 
Stagy old recordings, dating from 1gtr to 
1929, that should bring mist to many an 
eye. Among the performers: Maurice 
Chevalier (Valentine), Helen (“boo- 
boop-a-doop”) Kane (/ Have to Have 
You), Marlene Dietrich (Falling in Love 
Again), Fanny Brice (My Man), Gloria 
Swanson (Love). Added features: mono- 
logues by Will Rogers, De Wolf Hopper 
and John Barrymore. 

Broadway's Best (Jo Stafford: Co- 
lumbia LP). Several of these eight songs 
deserve to be ranked with the “best.” 
e.g., Embraceable You, Night and Day, 
Come Rain or Come Shine, but not even 
Jo’s pretty voice is appealing enough to 
survive the grief-stricken tempos. 

City of Glass (Stan Kenton; Capitol 
LP). Somebody obviously threw a stone 
at this musical city; it is full of prismatic 
rubble and glittering shards of sound. 
But its four movements are among the 
best of Kenton’s symphonic experiments, 
frequently stimulating (some of them 
closely related to such modern sympho- 
nists as Roger Sessions), and played with 
a virtuosity that a symphony orchestra 
might envy. 

| Went to Your Wedding (Spike 
Jones; Victor). Spike lowers the boom on 
this one, and about time. with an out- 
rageous vocal by “Sir Fredric Gas.” Fun 
for a while. 
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Words of the Week 


“Our honored and eternal Father, in 
deep humbleness and gratitude we ap- 
proach thy holy throne in prayer. . . 

“We are deeply grateful for this glori- 
ous land in which we live. We know it is 
a land choice above all others—the great- 
est nation under heaven. We thank thee 
for liberty—for our free agency. our way 
of life. and our free institutions... 

“We acknowledge gratefully the unself- 
ish service of those who have preceded us, 
especially the founding fathers of this 
nation . 

“Our heavenly Father, bless richly, we 
pray thee. thy son and servant who has 
been chosen by the sovereign people of 
this great nation to serve as their Chief 
Executive. Our Father, wilt thou endow 
him and all of us with a deep spirit of 
humility and devotion. We know that 
without thy divine help we cannot suc- 
ceed 

“We ascribe unto thee the praise, the 
honor and the glory for all we have 
achieved or may accomplish. Gratefully 
we dedicate our lives to thee and to thy 
service; guide and direct us in our deliber- 
ations today, and always help us to serve 
with an eye single to thy glory. . .” 

Prayer delivered last week before the 
first informal meeting of Eisenhower's 
Cabinet by Esra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture.* 


Just Wait, Brother 


Twenty-three years ago this month, a 
youthful-looking Seventh-Day Adventist 
preacher stood up before his small and 
struggling congregation in South Los An- 
geles to appeal for funds. “Now, breth- 
ren,” he said, “I’ve been telling you for 
some time that God wants me on radio 
... I want you to prove that I’m not ly- 
ing and that I do know what God wants.” 
A collection of rings, watches and old 
jewelry netted just enough to put the 
Rev. Harold M. S. Richards on the air the 
next week. He has been broadcasting 
steadily ever since. 

By now, Evangelist Richards’ Voice of 
Prophecy program has become an inter- 
national production, broadcast in eleven 
languages over 845 stations. There is a 
rro-man staff at work in the Voice’s 
Glendale headquarters, and one of Rich- 
ards’ weekly sermons draws an average 
14,000 letters from his world audience. 
After the Lutheran Hour (carried by 
more than 1,000 stations), the Adventists’ 
program is the most widely heard reli- 
gious broadcast in the world. 

"Man Alive .. .'' Broadcaster Rich- 
ards, 58, is a friendly, hard-working man 
with a habit of calling everybody “broth- 
er.” His father was also an Adventist 
evangelist, and Harold got his start at 17, 
preaching at Adventist “campaigns,” $.6., 


And a member of the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day 1943. 


60 


Saints (Mormon) since 





revival meetings, in the U.S. and Canada. 
His first parish was a tiny, tar-papered 
church in Ottawa, where he boosted the 
congregation from 8 to 120. 

Back in the U.S., he took his wife on 
the road with him, through long preach- 
mostly in California. In 
at Fresno, he campaigned for nine 
months straight. He preached for 45 min- 
utes seven nights a week, for the whole 
time. (“Man alive, we had a number of 
big baptisms out of that one.” 

Adventist authorities took a dim view 
of Richards’ radio program at first. But 
by 1937 it was going so well that Pacific 
Coast officials of the church urged him to 
put the Voice on a coast network. In 
1942, with the whole church behind him, 
Richards began preaching on a national 
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Ernie Stout 


EVANGELIST RICHARDS 
"| do know what God wants.” 


hookup (Mutual). and the next year be- 
gan to line up foreign stations. 

Noah Was Warned. Through the years, 
the formula for Voice of Prophecy has 
changed very little. Evangelist Richards 
steers clear of specific Adventist dogma,* 
concentrates instead on basic talks about 
the Bible, interspersed with oldtime 
hymns sung by the King’s Heralds, a 
male quartet. He knows his Bible well— 
he has read it cover to cover 31 times— 
and his sermons are highly concrete dis- 
cussions of the Bible’s application to daily 
life. Says he: “We believe that there are 
things in the Bible that prophesy what is 
happening today and that tell of the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God . God 
doesn’t let the world get caught napping, 
brother. Look how he warned Noah. He 





* E.g., that Saturday, the Old Testament Sab- 
bath, rather than Sunday, is the proper day of 
rest and worship, and (as Baptists also hold) 
that baptism must be by immersion 
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Which one 


OF course, you're familiar with the knife 
in the center (1)—the handy pocketknife 
small boys long for. 

But do you know the uses of all the 
other knives shown here? 

The farrier’s knife (2) is used to trim 
inside a horse’s hoof before a shoe is 
fitted. With the budding knife (3) the 
nurseryman can insert a tiny bud from 
a heavy-bearing peach tree under the 
bark of a no-good seedling to produce 
a tree bearing luscious fruit. The ring- 
knife (4) is used by packing clerks—for 
snipping off cord, 

You'd be apt to find the rigging knife 
(5) in a sailor’s dungarees. He uses the 
blade for cutting rope and the marlin 
spike for splicing, 

The cigar maker uses the handleless 
blade (6) in finishing up a stogie, And 
the long thin pocketknife (7) is used by 
citrus buyers and growers to slice through 
an orange or grapefruit—to see if the 
crop is ripe and juicy. 
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Just from this sample, it’s pretty plain 
that when it comics to knives, vou have a 
wide variety to pick from, And you buy 
the one that’s suited to the job. 


Although it may never have occurred 
to you, that’s about the situation you face 
in choosing insurance to make your fam- 
ily financially secure. There are many 
forms of insurance. And in selecting the 
policies that will give you the most for 
your insurance dollar, it’s wise to talk 


with a man who knows insurance—your 





belongs in a sailor’s dungarees? 


Travele rs agent or broker. 

He has had experience in applying the 
many different Travelers policies to situ- 
ations such as yours. By putting these 
specialized Travelers policies to work for 
you he can make sure you have maximum 
protection while you need it most and 
adequate retirement income when you 
want to quit work. 

Why nothaveachat with yourTravelers 
man soon? We'll send you his name and 


address if you don’t happen to know him. 


The 


Travelers 
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He’s not what you’d call a 
really big buyer of printing... 
just the normal printing of the 
average business: Office forms, 
catalogs, some direct mail flyers, 
dealer and sales bulletins. 

But he, like thousands of 
other businessmen, disturbed 
by ever mounting printing costs, 
decided to do something about 
it. He investigated the Coxhead 
DS] Composing Machine...found 
that it fitted in ideally with his 
printing needs. Now he’s saving 
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the firm a good 50% on printing 
costs, because Coxhead DSJ 
eliminates the need to purchase 
costly type composition. His 
own office typist 
beautiful text type copy equal 
to anything he previously 
bought from typographers. He 
has his choice of many dis- 
tinguished type faces in several 
sizes, and in foreign languages, 
too. He’s getting MORE adver- 
tising. MORE printing for his 
money, than ever before. 
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| has warned us and it’s in the Bible.” 


To encourage Bible study by his lis- 
teners, Richards runs three free corres- 
pondence courses in religion, one for chil- 
dren and two for adults. Students take a 
test at the end of each lesson, which is 
then sent in for grading. 

The Bible course is now printed in 46 
languages, and the number of students 
offers some testimony to the size of Rich- 
ards’ radio audience. Currently, 1,500,000 
are enrolled—soo,000 more than the Ad- 
ventists’ total world membership. Still, 
Evangelist Richards and his staff are not 
content. He and the King’s Heralds plan 
a round-the-world campaign this sum- 
mer, with the emphasis on Africa. A fort- 
night ago, the Voice hooked up with 
seven radio stations in Japan. Says Ad- 
ventist Richards, who cheerfully runs his 
$1,000,000 operation on a salary of $65 
a week: “Brother, you just wait. We'll 
keep on growing & growing until we've 
reached everyone.” 


El Paso Whingding 


The Rev. William Wright, 48, rector 
of St. Clement's Protestant Episcopal 
Church in El Paso, lives in an area where 
Christian belief is strong and fundamen- 
tal. Wright himself prefers a more intel- 
lectual approach toward religion, and says 
so. Recently, in a speech to the El Paso 
Bar Association, he declared that reason is 
as good a guide to religion as faith is. He 
denounced fundamentalist camp meetings, 
popular in West Texas, as “emotional 
whingdings that provide a vacation from 
thinking.” Added Episcopalian Wright, 
attacking belief in Biblical accounts such 
as that of Jonah and the whale: “Who 
does believe those stories that has any 
mind at all?” 

Fundamentalists replied quickly and in 
anger. Said the Rev. Harold W. Morris, 
preaching to his First Church of the 
Nazarene congregation: “We believe all 
that he makes fun of.” Pastor David Cal- 
houn of Immanuel Baptist Church warn- 
ingly quoted St. Paul (/. Timothy 4:1): 
“Some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits.” Wrote an angry 
letter writer to the El Paso Times, in a 
flood of protest mail: “I may not have 
as many college . . . degrees to my name 
as [Wright], but I have one degree, a 
God-conferred degree of B.A. (Born 
Again), which man did not give.” 

Rancher Joe Evans, a Baptist layman 
who has organized some of the South- 
west’s most successful camp meetings 
(Time, July 30, 1951), was especially 
shocked. Camp meetings, said he, repre- 
sent “real, undefiled religion.” He added: 
“If the Episcopal Church endorses the 
things Wright said in his address to the 
lawyers, I think they are fundamentally 
unsound in their belief and doctrine.” 

This week, while El Paso’s fundamen- 
talists still fumed, the Most Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, announced Pastor 
Wright's appointment as director of the 
home department of the church’s National 
Council. Wright’s new job: developing 
Episcopal missions in the U.S. 
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WITH VISIBLE PROTECTION 
Nimble-fingered machines, far more agile 
than human hands, speedily package a \ ariety 
of products, In one continuous operation 
ingenious bag making and packaging equip- 
ment automatically forms and fills transparent 
packages with an exact quantity of product, 
sealing them air-tight, ready for market 
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Collection, Henri Matisse 


Matisse’s “LARGE SEATED Nupe” (1925) & “VENUS IN A SHELL” (1930) 





Collection, Pelle Borjesson, Gothenburg 


At the end, a writhing mass. 


Painter with a Knife 


The world knows and honors Henri 
Matisse for his color-drenched canvases. 
But, at 83, France’s ailing master is anx- 
ious to be known for his work in another 
medium before he dies: his sculpture. 
There isn’t much of it, and only rarely 
has it been shown. Last week London’s 
Tate Gallery gladly obliged the old man 
with the largest exhibit of Matisse sculp- 
ture ever shown, 49 pieces, almost all of 
his output in clay and bronze. 

Matisse’s knife might never challenge 
his brush, but his work is still something 
any sculptor could be proud of. He began 
in 1899, at the age of 29, and worked in 
fits & starts until 1930, never long enough 
to develop a steady style. The gleaming 
bronzes at the Tate alternate between 
muscular realism and cubist distortion, 
are smooth and rough, delicate and gross- 
ly bulky. Yet each reflects the Matisse 
eye for form, 

From Tigers to Torsos. Up to 1905, 
Sculptor Matisse is reasonably realistic 
and plainly the student of Rodin. There 
is a precise, crouched Tiger done in tense, 
slashing planes, a half-sized Slave, weary 
and hangdog. His women are more ex- 
pressionistic, seem more like mere sketches 
for future work. His nude Madeleine, 
Nude Leaning on the Hands and Reclin- 
ing Nude in Chemise are roughly scooped 
out to emphasize a side-slung hip, the 
languid sag of a relaxed body. 

From 1906 on, Matisse’s sculpture be- 
came more & more distorted as he flirted 
with cubism. The Tate exhibit shows a 
vigorously lumpy Reclining Nude, a small 
Torso with Head, unnaturally sway- 
backed, with cubes for breasts. As in his 
paintings, Matisse often did several stud- 
ies leading up to a final sculpture; there 
are four heads of Jeannette, the first a 


64 


standard, lifelike portrait, the last a fierce- 
ly distorted impression, squeezed and 
hacked out of shape. 

And Back Again. For several years 
Matisse dropped his knife. When he 
picked it up again, the cycle was the 
same: first realism, then a gradual swing 
forward until his bronzes became as styl- 
ized as his canvases. Matisse’s Head of 
Marguerite (1915) is sharp and delicate, 
his Large Seated Nude (1925) a study in 
flat, glossy planes. At the end of Tate’s 
exhibit are his two final works: Venus in 
a Shell, long-legged and featureless, her 
arms drawn up behind her head, and 
Tiara, a writhing, lumpy mass of hair 
and head. Their date is 1930, and as far 
as the world knows, Matisse has never 
done another sculpture, 

London’s critics hurried to the show, 
paid their respects to the master. Said 
the Times: “Very obviously the work of 





an exploring, ruthlessly experimental, and 
intensely serious mind.” Matisse himself 
was on the French Riviera, propped up 
in bed and drawing a little. The show was 
his own idea. He had even designed a 
catalogue cover and an exhibition poster 
to go with it. 


Life in Williamsburg 

When John D. Rockefeller Jr. set out 
to restore the old colonial capital of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. back in 1926, he guessed 
the job might take as much as $5,000,000 
to complete. It was a vast underestima- 
tion. For one thing, Rockefeller decided to 
spend $6,200,000 on accommodations for 
tourists. Then, to insure proper colonial 
atmosphere, the tracks of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R. R. had to be moved, and all 
telephone and power lines buried under- 
ground. Building costs and land values 
started climbing. And the overall scope of 
the project grew; at first, Rockefeller 
aimed to restore only the old buildings 
that remained, and to re-create a few gov- 
ernment structures. Then he determined 
to revive Williamsburg completely, brick 
for brick, from colonial maps. 

Last week Colonial Williamsburg Inc. 
reported the results of 25 years’ work: al- 
most $30 million of Rockefeller money 
has been spent to bring the old town back 
to life; 82 of the crumbling buildings have 
been completely restored; 341 more have 
been built up from scratch on old founda- 
tions—and the job is far from finished. 
Still on the agenda: 97 projects costing 
another $15 million, including a recon- 
struction of the first theater in colonial 
America, with 18th century stage machin- 
ery and props. 


Villagers in Manhattan 
Manhattan’s galleries were off to a 
flying 1953 start with some 30 new shows 
open last week. Gallerygoers could choose 
to see almost anything from mild Bermu- 
da landscapes to bleak views of the Arctic 
or carvings from the Congo. But the stand- 
out exhibition was home-town work: 119 
paintings by two Greenwich Village wom- 
en who rank among the top U.S. artists. 
Both are considered abstractionists, but 


MUSIC TO SEE 


The now common practice of trying to please museum visitors’ ears as well as 
their eyes was pioneered by the Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art, which began 
combining concerts with art exhibitions back in 1914. Last week Toledo pioneered 
again, by staging the first comprehensive show of illuminated music manuscripts 
ever held in the U.S. One of its finest items (lent by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art) is reproduced on the following page. Below the figure of Christ enthroned 
in a huge capital A is the opening of a hymn which begins, “Aspiciens alonge, 
ecce, video dei potentiam” (As I look from afar, behold, I see the power of God). 
The square music notation is a style still used for Gregorian chant. 

Among Toledo's more out-of-the-way exhibits were an illustrated treatise on 
music by the 6th century Roman Boethius (better known for his Consolations of 
Philosophy), and an early Coptic manuscript which appears to indicate a tune by 
different colored notes rather than by their positioning. But most of the 103 items 
on view are leaves from Roman Catholic choir books, illuminated over long years 
of cloistered devotion by medieval and renaissance monks. They echo Byzantine 
mosaics and foreshadow modern art. The monks’ forte was to make flat, ingen- 
ious patterns of a few brilliant colors;school-of-Paris painters do the same. 
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THE CASE 





oO [= Tl4 l= It’s the mystery of how to feed thirty-eight million 


American babies yet unborn, The situation is of such 

concern to the U.S, Department of Agric ulture that 

=| =T | it has published an excellent booklet showing that 
=a ae + 

for every four plates on the table now. there will be 

a fifth to fill in 1975. The extra food must come from 

— increased production per acre, Our harvest of food 

|- | re' i i- and agricultural fibers can be increased about 42 

eros ee : 
per cent by eliminating pests and weeds where the 
yearly loss now from insects. disease and weeds js 


estimated at 13 billion dollars! 


Chemicals are already saving much of the crop, 
but in the next twenty-five years, organic chemicals 


will necessarily become enormously more important 


DIAMOND to agriculture. Lindane, BH(¢ and DDT insecticides, 


2.4-D and 2.4.5-T weed and brush killers are all made 


<t( (in: by DIAMOND’s Organic Chemicals Division. 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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-imagination three and is still going 
Strong. A shy. blue-jeaned figure who 
roams Manhattan in winter and enjoys 
the seacoast in summer. st tints sand 
dunes, dils uted beach s blistered 
city sidewa and buddir trees. Most of 
the time her subjects become misty, al- 


most phosphorescent fantasies. Sometimes 
she turns sharply realistic 
ticulous study of 
or a pair of old shoes. One of 
Emmett Kelly, a sympathetic portrait of 
the sadeved circus clown. 

I. (for Irene) Rice Pereira. $5, is a 
handsome, green-eyed woman who dresses 
more like a Paris model than the paint- 
spattered artist she is. Moreover she can 
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battered window shade 
her best: 





Collection, Mr. & Mrs. Roy R. Ne 3 
Maclver's “Emmett Ketiy” 
From cumulus to calculy i 
turn from painting to writing esoteric 
poetry, or to giving a public lecture on 


abstract art, without batting an eve. 
When all goes well, Pereira sings as she 
paints; when things go badly, she 
and rages, complains of a sense of paralysis 
in her painting arm. But her pictures 
have no moods. They are as studied and 
frigidly precise as geometrical progres- 
brilliant, carefully plotted blocks. 
lines and dashes done in endless varia- 
tion with a few primary hues. Pereira’s 
main effort since the war painting simple 
patterns on layers of fluted and rippled 
glass, then placing these one on top of 
the other so that the refracted light jabs 
through as a dazzling, and sometimes 
eye-straining, spectrum. 

The New York Times gave both show 
and artists a hearty cheer spoke warmly 
of Pereira’s “radical innovations.” of 
Maclver as “a poet whispering of simple 
and humble realities.” Moreover, added 
the Times, “they are still young. . . and 
it is quite possible that their best and most 
significant work lies ahead of them.” Next 
stop for the show. after two months in 
Manhattan: museums in Des Moines, 
San Francisco and Dallas. 


cries 


sions: 
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25,000,000 Loaves of Bread 








To transfer a 9,500-ton cargo of grain 
from barge to ship—enough to make 
almost 25,000,000 one-pound loaves 
of bread—is a man-sized job. Three 
of these floating grain elevators have 
done it in 22 hours—with rope! 

For more than a century, the In- 
ternational Elevating Company has 
been operating a fleet of these odd- 
looking vessels in New York harbor. 
And International depends on 
Plymouth to help get the job done 
fast and well. Aboard each floating 
elevator is Plymouth transmission 
rope to supply the power that moves 
the grain from barge to ship... rope 


PLYMOUTH, 





‘ROPE . 


TYING TWINE e 


HARVEST TWINE oe 


7,500 Feet of Rope to Load the Grain 


to tow the grain barge . . rope to 
secure the elevator alongside the ship 
- + - rope to operate the power shovels 
that move the grain to the marine 
leg in the grain boat. In fact, there 
are more than 2,500-feet of Plymouth 
rope aboard each elevator to perform 
nine specific and essential operations. 

Wherever rope or twine is used to 
get the nation’s work done, you'll 
find Plymouth. Whatever the use, in- 
dustry depends largely on Plymouth 
research and engineering to supply a 
product that does the job better at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Plymouth Shovel Line and Trans- 
mission Rope are only two of the 54 
different ropes engineered specially 
for specific industries. For informa- 
tion on these and other Plymouth 
cordage products, write: 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPAN Y 


Dept. IS, Plymouth, Massachusetts 
TWISTED PAPER PRODUCTS 
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EDUCATION 
econ ite ee 


Our Fathers' God... 


Gazing out his window at Andover 
Theological Seminary, a young divinity 
student suddenly reached for pencil and 
paper and began to write words to a tune 
that had been running through his head. 

My country,—'tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing... 

Samuel Francis Smith did not guess 
just how popular his America® would be, 
or that it would become the nation’s best- 
known patriotic hymn. “Such as it is,” he 
wrote years later, “I am glad to have con- 
tributed this mite to the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom.” 

Last week, after ror years, Samuel 
Smith was still contributing his mite, but 
this time to another sort of cause. Three 
months ago Brooklyn Lawyer Arthur Lev- 
itt, a member of New York City’s school 
board, proposed that New York school- 
children sing parts of Smith's anthem at 
the start of each day. Up until then, the 
mention of God had been practically ta- 
boo in the public schools, and Levitt had 
offered his idea as a substitute for a regu- 
lar morning Prayer, to which secular 
groups strenuously objected. Last week, 
after months of worried debate, the school 
board made the Proposal official. Hence- 
forth, each morning, New York City’s 
pupils will at last be able to pay homage 
to God through Smith’s words: 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing... 


* The tune, also used for God Save the King, 
was already an old one. Some scholars say that 
Dr, John Bull wrote it in 1619; others insist 
that it was written by the Scottish composer 
James Oswald in 1742. As far as Smith was con- 
cerned, however, the tune was a German one— 
Prussia’s Heil Dir im Siegerkranz. 





Culver 


Composer SmitH 
Another mite to contribute. 
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PLEASANT Grove DEMONSTR ATORS 
Also parades, mock funerals and repainted jalopies. 


"We Just Went to Sleep" 


There is really nothing strange about 
the teen-agers of Pleasant Grove, Texas, 
but they were behaving in a strange way 
last week. Instead of the usual signs— 
“Caution—No Brakes” “Don’t Laugh, 
Mister. Your Daughter May Be Inside!” 
—they had daubed their jalopies with the 
earnest words: “We Want Our Schools.” 
The slogan was cried at special mass 
meetings, chanted through the streets in 
impromptu parades. But in spite of all 
the agitation, the doors of Pleasant 
Grove’s six schools remained firmly closed 
all week, and no one, from the superin- 
tendent on down, seemed to know how to 
get them open again. 

The closing of the schools was perfectly 
legal. To all intents and purposes, the 
citizens of Pleasant Grove had done the 
deed themselves—but they had done it 
unintentionally, What they had really 
wanted to do was to place their schools 
under the control of their big and wealthy 
neighbor, Dallas, which had already tak- 
en over everything but their schools. 

Bottled in Bonds. For some months 
Pleasant Grove had been considering the 
transfer. Many people were convinced 
that if Dallas would only take over, better 
schools and lower taxes would result. 
Furthermore, the Dallas school board 
hinted that it might eventually be willing 
to annex Pleasant Grove. Then the Dallas 
board began running into trouble with its 
new $24 million bond issue. By Texas 
law, the Dallas district could not expand 
an inch until all its bonds were sold. 

While waiting for that happy day, 
Pleasant Grove’s own school board went 
on with its regular work. For one thing, it 
chose a site for a new high school, and in 
the process began condemning the land of 
several prominent property owners. The 
property owners promptly decided that 
the only way to stop this sort of thing was 
to bring the annexation issue to a head. 
They began circulating petitions calling 
for a special election, hired a hillbilly 


band to rally support. When election day 
came, a few interested citizens dutifully 
trooped to the polls. By a slim margin, 
they voted to abolish the Pleasant Grove 
school district and, with it, the Pleasant 
Grove school board. 

Chief Without Indians. Confronted 
with the election results, the school board 
felt it no longer had the authority to run 
the schools. Its last official act was to 
close them down. With that, the rest of 
the town began to wake up. “We just went 
to sleep,” cried Pastor Randall Odom of 
the First Baptist Church, “We didn’t 
think it could happen.” 

Nevertheless it had happened, and, to 
everyone’s surprise, the town’s 4,000 
schoolkids didn’t like it at all. Instead of 
taking a holiday, they held mock funerals 
for their district, lowered the high-school 
flag to half-mast, smeared red paint over 
the house of one of the leading aboli- 
tionists. Meanwhile Superintendent Dale 
Douglas (“I’m a chief without Indians!”’) 
began appealing to the county superin- 
tendent for help, and was told that the 
county could only take over small com- 
munities with 125 students or less. At 
week’s end the citizens of Pleasant Grove 
had but one course left: to call another 
election and vote their school district back 
into existence. 


School for School Boards 


As most public-school superintendents 
and other taxpayers well know, many 
school boards are composed of public- 
spirited, well-intentioned citizens who 
don’t know the first thing about oversee- 
ing a school system. Such boards often 
meet in secret and in ignorance, raise hob 
with sound budgets, scare off competent 
instructors, fiddle while schoolhouses 
crumble and educators burn. Many a 
board keeps no minutes of what good or 
ill it does. 

The deficiencies of some 400,000 U.S, 
school-board members are a familiar wor- 
ry to Dr. Woodson W, Fishback, 43, an 
associate professor of education at South- 
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ern Illinois University (3,036 students) in 
Carbondale. About three years ago, Fish- 
back had an idea: most school boards 
might profitably go back to school to 
learn what their jobs are all about. From 
the University of Chicago's researching 
Midwest Administration Center Dr. Fish- 
back got funds to set his project rolling. 

Of some 400 school boards in 31 coun- 
ties around S.LU., 16 were willing to go 
along with Fishback’s “pilot study.” Lim- 
ited by his funds, he cut his list down to 
six town boards, Quizzing their 44 mem- 
bers, Fishback found that one board met 
privately whenever it felt like having “a 
heck of a good time” hashing over town 
gossip. Another believed its only duty was 
to “pass on maintenance of buildings,” 
Was astounded to hear that every facet of 
local education lay within its province. 

When Fishback began his course last 
September, he got his recruits to agree 
to stick with it for a whole school year, do 
prescribed reading and field studies, hold 
an open meeting about once a month. keep 
minutes for analysis. With S.I.U.’s Educa- 
tional Research Director Jacob Bach to 
help him make the rounds, Fishback is 
often on the road three nights a week. He 
encourages boards to define their duties 
and powers, patiently coaches them on 
such matters as public relations. budgets, 
expanded school facilities, stafis. 

By last week Woodson Fishback’s proj- 
ect. going strong without loss of a single 
board member, was beginning to look like 
a small, significant landmark in U.S. edu- 
cation. To his “students,” Fishback fired a 
fat new reading list of 35 books and pam- 
phlets; he was also arranging four mass 
forums for them. To the school officials 
involved, the transformed boards, once of 
little or no help, are becoming enlightened 
allies. Said neighboring Murphysboro’s 
delighted Superintendent William Car- 
ruthers: “Never... have I seen a school 
board take such an interest in finding out 
what schools are doing. They are actually 
reading books on school practices,” 


Why Is College Dull? 


Year after year, as headmasters and col- 
lege deans see the process repeated, they 
ask themselves: Why do so many prep- 
school graduates find the first. two years 
of college so dull? Why do so many able 
students seem to fall asleep? 

This week. after a year of research, a 
special committee of six educators from 
three prep schools (Andover. Exeter, and 
Lawrenceville) and three universities 
(Harvard, Yale, and Princeton) finally 
had an answer. For most students, says 
the committee's report (General Educa- 
tion in School and College: Harvard, 
$2), the first two years of college are a 
“serious waste of time.” 

After studying the college records of 
344 Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville 
alumni, the committee found that, in col- 
lege, the boys were merely repeating the 
work they had done in school. About one 
in every three was taking an introductory 
course in American history for the second 
time; an even larger number was repeat- 
ing elementary physics, biology, or chem- 
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Brilliant new Dictabelt makes dictation 
easier for you...clearer for your secretary | 


It's so clear you can read through it... Your secretary transerihes faster, bet- 
P 5 d 


so small, pliable, and strong you can mail ler; gets time to become a more impor- 
it anywhere in a standard envelope... so tant assistant to you. 


Inexpensive you use it only once, Gone forever is that costly secretarial 


YET—this brilliant new plastic devel- complaint: “What did he say?” 
opment, Dictabelt, records and repro- 
duces so clearly it brings out the best in 


you. It plays back with FM radio quality. 


The new Dictabelt is exclusive with the 
Dictaphone TIME.MASTER, the simplest 
and most versatile dictating machine in 


No need “to dictate.” Just talk . o° 
think out loud . . . without shorthand’s 
distractions and delays, Every thought is 
caught—electronically, 


history—the dictating machine which 
will truly change all your ideas about 
dictating methods, 


With TIME-MASTER and Dictabelt 
you're tooled up for greater accomplish- 
ment in business, 


You gain up to 50% more time. 

But more important—you master rou- 
tine. Your mind is free from detail... 
free to plan... free to do creative work 
+» free to get the best out of yourself, 





The rugged Dictaphone TIMEMASTER is 
about the height of a king-sized cigarette; 







Find out how TIME-MASTER can 


covers the desk area of a letterhead. 
help you. Clip the coupon! 


oe ee ee ee ee es ™ 
Dic taphone Corp., Dept. C-13 7: | 
420 Lexington oily WN. ¥..17, N.Y. 

I would like: & A free Dictahelt and folder. | 


DICTAPHONE * 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


DA free time-Masten demonstration, 





Company 
Address | 


City & Zone —__ State 
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Smart Lawyer_ne left Chicago an hour ago. In 
only two hours he will be in New York. By taking the airline 
he has saved himself at least 12 hours and much inconvenience, 
at no extra cost. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now so 
far advanced that winter weather is generally no more of a 
factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other types 


of transportation . . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
East Hartford, Connecticut 





istry. ‘Furthermore, the great majority a 
the prospective concentrators in eng 
neering or the physical sciences spent fou 
years, two in school and two in college 
completing elementary physics and ele 
mentary chemistry . . .” Concluded th 
committee: “The basic weakness. . . is: 
failure of the school and college to vies 
their jobs as parts of a continuous process. 
Duplication is not the only weaknes 
the committee found. Whether repeatin; 
themselves or not, most of the boys ar 
not getting as much out of college a 
they should. Superior students suffer fron 
having to keep pace with the dull ones 
and too few ever learn just what a libera 
education is all about. What U.S. educa 
tion needs, says the committee, is a com: 
plete overhaul of the years between the 
second year of prep school and the thirc 
year of college. Among its suggestions 
@ Colleges should not “devote time anc 
energy to elementary drill . . . The sec. 
ondary schools, both public and private 
could and should be responsible for the 
‘stage of discipline’ in the fundamental: 
- » « The pendulum has swung too far ir 
some quarters against the older ides 
(abused as it was) that some things are 
and must be mainly ‘preparatory’ to others 
in education.” 
@ “In the foreign languages, the great 
waste . . . is that the job is very seldom 
finished.” Henceforth every student 
should be required to master at least one 
foreign language, not just to pass some 
sort of reading examination, but to be 
able to speak and read with ease. “It is 
time . . . to call a halt to this retreat 
toward monolingual isolationism . . . It 
is hardly necessary . . . to elaborate the 
statement of Goethe that ‘A man who 
knows only his own language does not 
know even that.’ ” 
@ The teaching of mathematics is “ready 
for drastic alteration.” Instead of the old 
prep-school curriculum of two years of 
algebra, one of plane geometry, and one of 
either trigonometry or solid geometry, 
schools should place more stress on broad 
mathematical principles. They should 
trim away some of the excess fat, con- 
dense such topics as complex numbers and 
logarithmic solutions of triangles in favor 
of the more enlightening study of cal- 
culus and statistics, 
In literature, schools and colleges 
should eliminate the duplication found 
on their reading lists. But it is the school’s 
job to cover the “fundamentals of our 
literary heritage . . . Without familiarity 
with the Bible, classical mythology, and 
great epic and legendary material, intel- 
ligent reading at the college level is ex- 
ceedingly difficult.” 
@ Whatever his field, the able student 
should be made to travel at a swifter pace, 
and if he can cover eight years of work in 
seven, he should be encouraged to do so. 
It is time to break the current “academic 
lockstep” and to make students stretch 
their minds by plunging into advanced 
work. “With all that there is to learn and 
all that there is for eager men to do, it is 
nothing short of wicked to let our better 
students go to sleep.” 
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Greater Driving Safety! 

When operating the new Delco radio, 
the driver need never remove his eyes 
from the road. The tuner makes all the 
adjustments—pinpoints the station for 
finest possible reception. 





Greater Listening Pleasure! 

A special sensitivity control in the 
Delco Signal-Seeking radio lets you 
tune im even distant stations with 
weak signals or tune out all but the 
nearby stations with strong signals. 





No Adjusting to New Stations! 

With the Signal-Seeking radio, there are 
no push-button adjustments to make 
when entering a new locality. Wher- 
ever you drive, this new Delco radio 
selects your stations automatically, 
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Completely automatic station selection and tuning can 

now be enjoyed with Delco Radio's amazing new 
Signal-‘Seeking tuner! You can tune with a touch of your 
finger tip up to 50 stations in most localities! Depress the 
station selector bar and the tuner automatically travels 
across the dial, stopping when it encounters a station 
signal. To bring in the next station on the dial, you merely 
touch the selector bar again! Now available in many 

of America’s finest new cars. To see this fabulous new 
tuner demonstrated, visit your car dealer today! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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“Even duh guy you stole 
dat suit from couldn't 
climb over dis fence!” 


@ This burglar has a good point there. 
Professional climbers, as well as ama- 
teurs, would balk at the barbed wire 
that tops a Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

Cyclone Fence guards property effec- 
tively. What's more, with Cyclone, you 
get a fence that gives satisfying service. 
Posts stay straight. Gates don’t drag. 
Top-rails won’t bend or break. An 
extra-thick zinc coating provides lasting 
protection against rust. 

Our free booklet describes Cyclone’s 
many special features and styles of 
fence. Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


FREE BOOKLET Our informative 


booklet is filled with photographs, drawings 
and graphic descriptions of different styles 
of fence and gates for the protection of 
property. Whether you're interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 
_— this booklet worth 

your while. Send for 

your copy. It’s free. 


cS -— 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Tll., Dept. 313 | 
I Please mail me, without charge or obligation, | 
| a copy of your booklet. | 
INGING, o.cccsrenvesuennacne cece edeseyeises 
b Abas 55925 isis sas nnunoneerscesoeswess | 
| | 
i Serer oes Zone State. | 


CYCLONE FENCE 
© 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name 
of fence made only by Cyclone. 
Accept no substitute. 
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THE PRESS 
a eS. 5 


Headline of the Week 


In Britain's Northumberland 
whistle Echo & Weekly News: 


Halt- 


THE 20-YEAR-PLAN FOR HALTWHISTLE: 
TOWN WILL BE VERY MUCH AS IT IS TODAY 


Decision Reversed 

When the Atlanta Constitution (circ. 
171,500) ran a fact-packed series on slop- 
py state traffic enforcement, Superior 
Court Judge Horace E. Nichols took out 
after the paper. He demanded that the 
paper print the evidence he submitted to 
prove that the series was wrong. Constitu- 
tion Editor Ralph McGill refused. High- 
handed Judge Nichols forthwith cited 
McGill and Managing Editor William 
Fields for contempt of court, fined them 
each $200 and sentenced them to 20 days 
in jail (Time, May 12). Last week, in 
what the Constitution called “a historic 
decision,” Georgia’s supreme court unani- 
mously overruled Judge Nichols’ decision. 


Said Supreme Court Chief Justice 
W. H. (for William Henry) Duckworth: 
the “records justify every conclusion 


stated [in the paper's series] . . . [There 
are] no grounds whatever to sustain a 
conviction for contempt . . . The judge 
was utterly without power to require or 
compel publication . . . without pay [of 
the proof] he requested them to publish 
- . . If a worthy judge may employ con- 
tempt-of-court process to silence unjust 
criticism . . . then this same rule would 
enable an unworthy judge to silence the 
press in just criticism...” 


Battle for the Freeman 

As an editor and president of the fort- 
nightly Freeman, John Chamberlain, 49, 
was prepared from the start for people 
“either to love or hate us.” But he never 
expected the two groups to form right on 
the magazine’s own staff and fight it out 
in the Freeman’s offices on Manhattan’s 
Madison Avenue, as they were doing last 
week. Before the war broke out, the Free- 
man had reached a measure of success in 
its determination to be the best-known 
“right-wing magazine of opinion” in the 
U.S. In two years its circulation had 
climbed from a scant 6,000 to close to 
22,000, and it was slowly edging its way 
into the black. 

Sacred Character. The trouble really 
started after Freeman Editor Henry Haz- 
litt brought Forrest Davis, ex-Saturday 
Evening Post Washington editor, to the 
magazine. Instead of being Hazlitt’s man, 
Davis had ideas of his own on how to run 
the magazine, and Chamberlain and Man- 
aging Editor Suzanne La Follette general- 
ly agreed. In short order Hazlitt had a 
falling-out with them. Among other things 
he also objected to putting out the “kind 
of magazine in which McCarthy is a sacred 
character.” In October Hazlitt, Newsweek 
contributing editor and onetime (1934- 
46) New York Times editorial writer, 
resigned, though he had the backing of 


other director-stockholders.* Said Direc- 
tor Lawrence Fertig, World-Telegram and 
Sun economic analyst: “The Freeman be- 
came intemperate ... It should have 
convinced by logic and reason, with less 
shrillness, less direct hysteria.” 

On many other issues the directors and 
editors disagreed. For example, Editors 
Chamberlain and Davis supported Senator 
Taft for the Republican presidential nom- 
ination and Managing Editor La Follette 
was pro-MacArthur. But some of the di- 
rectors were for Eisenhower, and wanted 
the magazine to stay neutral until after 
the convention. In another disagreement, 
when the editors planned a fund-raising 
dinner, lined up $60,000 in advance and 
invited Taft to speak, the board vetoed 
the plan because of “all the dissension.” 





Martha Holmes 





Epiror Haz.itt 
A certain authority. 


Through the presidential campaign, the 
Freeman’s readers waited for an all-out 
editorial endorsement of Ike Eisenhower, 
but it never came. 

Strong Emotions. To the Freeman’s 
editors, the stockholders’ insistent de- 
mands for a change in the editorial tone 
of the Freeman smacked strongly of “in- 
terfering with freedom of the press.” The 
directors replied that since their money 
was behind the magazine, they had some 
rights in deciding what kind of magazine 
it should be. Said Editor Davis: “The 
Freeman is a militant magazine appealing 


A board of 18 
of the Free 


that has included the editors 
Economists Leo Wolman, Lud- 










wig Von s and Leonard Read; Importer 
Alfred Kohlberg: Armstrong Cork ard Chair- 
man Henr W. Prentis Jr.; C ago, Rock 






Island & Pacific Railroad Vice President W. F, 
Peter, and others. The Freeman is also in debt 
for $220,000 in notes. Two noteholders Du 
Pont Vice President Jasper E. Crane; Sun Oil 
Co, Director and ex-President J. Howard Pew, 
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to strong emotion .. . The directors want 
to make it a quiet, semi-academic review 
of economics.” 

This week at the annual director-stock- 
holder meeting, Freeman Treasurer Alex 
L. Hillman, successful publisher ( Pageant, 
Movieland, Peopli Today), announced his 
resignation because “it has been almost 
impossible for the past six months to run 
the magazine.” With the board lined up 
against them, Editors Chamberlain, Davis 
and La Follette also resigned. Then the 
directors present unanin ously brought 
back Henry Hazlitt as top editor. As soon 
as Hazlitt assembles a new staff he expects 
to recreate a Freeman with a quieter 
voice. Said he: “I want to put out a jour- 
nal of opinion which will represent the 
older liberalism and that puts emphasis 
on liberty of the individual . . . and con- 
duct it with a certain authority.” Ex-Edi- 
tors Chamberlain, Davis and La Follette 
immediately began disc ussing starting 
their own new magazine. 


Time Changes 


T. (for Tuomas) S. (for STANLEY) 
MATTHEWS resigned as editor of TIME to 
take a new editorial assignment from 
Henry R. Luce, editor in chief of Time 
Inc. Matthews will survey the editorial 
possibilities of a Tiwte-in-Britain—a new 
creation which would grow out of the U.S 
newsmagazine formula. Such a Time-in- 
Britain, if Matthews’ explorations prove 
fruitful, would be as major an innovation 
as Lire EN EspaNou (Time, Dec. 29). 
Time already publishes four foreign edi- 
tions—Canadian, Atlantic, Latin Ameri- 
can and Pacific—which are basically com- 
posed of editorial material of the U.S. edi- 
tion. Matthews came to Time 23 years ago 
as book editor, was appointed managing 
editor in 1943 and editor six years later. 
In his new assignment, he will make 
his headquarters in the Time & Lire 
Building in London. 

J. (for JouN) Dana Tasxer resigned 
as executive editor of Time to join Cowles 
Magazines, Inc. (Look and Quick), where 
he will fill the new job of editorial direc- 
tor. Tasker, an Amherst graduate ('25), 
taught English and coached track at Deer- 
field Academy before he joined the Read- 
er’s Digest as an associate editor. He left 
for Newsweek, which he edited three 
years, joined Time 15 years ago. He was 
named assistant managing editor in 1946 
and executive editor in 1951, While on 
Time, he has been editor of most of 
Time's departments at one time or an- 
other. Since 1939. he has had the chief 
responsibility for Trme’s pictures and 
make-up, and personally developed Tite’s 
distinctive style of cover portraiture. A 
year and a half ago, he was given the 
assignment of working out the present 
full-color picture program and the weekly 
NEws IN Picrvures section. 

Said Cowles Magazines’ President 
Gardner Cowles in announcing Tasker’s 
appointment: “He will be the top edito- 
rial executive in the company with respon- 
sibility for the proper functioning of the 
Look editorial department and the Quick 
editorial department.” 
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America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


One of the largest selling bond papers 
in the world, Nekoosa Bond 

is serving American business 
everywhere... adding prestige and 
distinctive appearance to 

letterheads and envelopes... 





me making office forms more durable, 
1 > 
( ye more readable. For a better 


bond paper... see that it bears 
the famous Nekoosa watermark! 


iw poys oP vas Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
withe your _ Port Edwards, Wisconsin, 







BOND 


WV 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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NOW! Direct, 


through-plane, overnight 





Clipper” Cargo services 


to EUROPE and on 


to the MIDDLE EAST 


More cargo capac- 
ity... up to 20,000 
Ibs. on DC-6A flights. 


© Two all-cargo Clipper flights 
every week. Dependable, on- 
time deliveries. 
® Monday morning deliveries in 
London, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt. Tuesday 
morning in Istanbul and Beirut. 
® Up to 570 cubic feet, up to 52 
feet in length, on DC-6A ship- 
ments to London, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt. 
® You are now linked better 
than ever witha world-wide Clip- 
per Cargo service that reaches 
every major city on all 6 conti- 
nents . . . One carrier anywhere 
around the world... Minimum 
trans-shipment and handling. 
Call your Shipping Agent or 
Pan American. 


Leader in overseas air cargo — 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SCIENCE 


Terrible Turbidity 


One of the mysteries of the ocean is 
the long, deep gorges that wind across the 
continental shelves like submerged river 
valleys. Oceanographers thought at first 
that they were really valleys cut by an- 
cient rivers when sea level was lower, 
and flooded by the rising water when ice- 
age glaciers melted. This theory went out 
of fashion when improved sounding meth- 
ods showed that some of the streamlike 
channels lead down to the ocean floor it- 
self three miles below the surface. The 
level of the ocean could never have fallen 
as low as that. 

A more recent theory has it that the 
gorges were cut by “turbidity currents,” 
i.e., rivers of mud on the bottom. When a 
slope of loose material is disturbed—by 
an earthquake, for example—mud and 
sand get mixed with the water. Since the 
turbid mixture is heavier than clear water, 
it flows down the slope, eroding a valley 
just as a river does on land. This was 
known to happen in lakes, and many 
oceanographers believed that the same 
thing happened deep under the ocean. 

Cable Trouble. In a recent Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, Bruce C. Heezen 
and Maurice Ewing of Columbia Uni- 
versity buttress this theory with a neat 
bit of historical research. In 1929 a strong 
earthquake shook the continental shelf 
450 miles east of Nova Scotia. It cut a 
whole sheaf of telegraph cables in a 
peculiar way. Six cables went out at the 
same time, but others did not fail until 
many hours later. 

Heezen and Ewing appealed to Western 
Union and other cable companies. Just 
as they hoped, the companies had made 
careful studies of the costly disaster 24 
years ago and had kept all the records. 
As each cable failed, the exact second of 
its failure was recorded by instruments on 
land. Other instruments determined ac- 
curately the position of each break. More 
information came from the repair crews. 
Long sections of some of the cables had 
been carried away and lost. Other cables 
were buried deep under mud and sand. 

Bit by bit, Heezen and Ewing recon- 
structed what must have happened on 
that day of undersea commotion. The sea 
bottom near the epicenter of the quake 
is rather irregular with many comparative- 
ly steep slopes of loose material. The 
quake must have jolted this detachable 
stuff, starting slumps and landslides that 
cut the nearest cables at about the same 
time. 

Racing Mud. The trouble did not stop 
there. The stirred-up mud and sand got 
mixed with water, and the heavy turbid 
fluid raced down the continental slope 
like an enormous river more than 100 
miles wide, cutting cable after cable. By 
plotting the time and place of each cable 
break, the oceanographers could estimate 
closely how fast the turbidity current 
flowed. On the sloping continental rise 
(at the foot of the continental slope), it 


raced at so knots (57.6 m.p.h.). More 
than 13 hours later, when it cut the last 
cable 300 miles to the southeast, the mud 
was still owing at 12 knots (13.8 m.p.h.). 
It must have spread for hundreds of miles 
over the flat ocean floor. 

This reasoning is supported by the fact 
that many cables were not merely broken 
but buried by the mud flow. Heezen and 
Ewing believe that many such flows, rac- 
ing for hundreds of miles through the 
still depths of the ocean, have carved 
the gorges on their slopes. The “deltas,” 
where their finest material finally settles 
down, are the flat plains that form the 
floors of many deep ocean basins. 








A. Aubrey Bodine—The Baltimore Sun 
ANTHROPOLOGIST CARTER & ARTIFACT 
The slopeheads came early. 





First Americans 


Anthropologists tell time in large, 
round numbers. When their clocks and 
calendars go wrong, their calculations go 
wrong in a big way. Man’s arrival in 
North America, for example, says Johns 
Hopkins Professor George F. Carter, has 
been misdated by an interglacial age or 
two—a mistake of perhaps 300,000 years, 

Until Dr. Carter corrected the anthro- 
pological calendars in the winter issue of 
the Southwestern Journal of Anthropol- 
ogy, most of his colleagues thought man 
discovered the North American continent 
late in the last ice age, 10-20,000 years 
ago. Arctic hunters, so the theory ran, fol- 
lowed game across the top of the world. 
They ranged southeastward from Siberia, 
carrying their stone knives at least as far 
as what is now Folsom, N. Mex. 

After two decades of digging in the road 
cuts and river beds of Southern California, 
Anthropologist Carter has made a col- 
lection of chipped stone artifacts, so crude 
that even Folsom man would have sneered 
at them. Although they look like broken 
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THE HEWITT-ROBINS CAR SHAKEOUT 
is made in two models: Model 
GS, for plants unloading 15 cars 
or less daily, and Model HD for 
continuous, heavy-duty service. 





29% 





FINGERTIP ANSWER 
TO A 70-TON PROBLEM 


One touch of a button . . . and a 70-ton 
hopper car empties itself in as little as 
90 seconds! 


One touch of a button . . . and even 
hard-packed loads come free, leaving the 


car “broom clean’’! 


For coal, stone, ore, grain—whatever 
bulk material you must unload—the 
Hewitt-Robins Car Shakeout is the 
modern answer. You save time, money 
and labor by reducing demurrage 
charges . . 
from as many as twelve to as few as two, 


. by cutting unloading crews 


even one. You end damage to cars, 
danger to workmen... make a tedious, 
expensive operation quick, simple, safe. 


Over four hundred million tons of 
free-flowing bulk materials have been 
moved “‘down the hopper” by Hewitt- 
Robins Car Shakeouts. 

Like so many other notable advances 
in bulk materials handling, the Car 
Shakeout is a Hewitt-Robins “first’’. 
The controlled vibration that makes it so 
efficient is an old story to us; we’ve put 
precisely controlled vibration to work 
in a long line of time-tested equipment 
for screening, sizing, feeding, conveying, 
grading, purifying, dewatering or other- 
wise processing everything from bits to 
boulders . . . from pumice to pyrites. 

If you have a screening problem . . . 
whatever it is... why not make it ours? 
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Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing ond constructing materials handling systems 


RESTFOAM DIVISION: 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the 


Restfoam™ pillows and comfort-cushioning 


management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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The Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine 
speeds the preparation of customer ledgers 


and statements at Talon, Incorporated, 
world’s largest manufacturer of zippers. 


Burroughs Sensimatics are efficiently performing 
a variety of accounting applications in several 
divisions of The Dow Chemical Company, 





Automatic proof of accuracy on terminal reports 
Prepared with Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines greatly increases the efliciency of revenue 
accounting at Norwalk Truck Line Company, 
one of the nation’s largest highway haulers. Government payroll reports, accounts 

receivable and payable, sales analysis and 
budgetary cost accounting are all done 
quickly and accurately on Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines at the 


w A. C. Gilbert Company, famous maker of 
Erector sets and American | lyer electric trains. 





Today, the sensational new Burroughs 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES Sensimatic is demonstrating its out- 
standing speed, uccuracy, versatility 
and efficiency in a wide variety of busi- 
nesses, For Burroughs Sensimatics are 
readily adaptable to a broad range of 
accounting problems, are extremely 
easy to operate—save important time 
and manpower. Call your Burroughs 
man for the full story. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan, 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 








United $$ 
ELECTRO-SoNIC WASHER 
he heartbeats are silent. 


Tl 
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cobbles from some wave-eroded beach, 
Dr. Carter is sure his ancient stones were 
flaked and shaped by man. The broken 
edges, he says, are the result of sharp 
blows from primitive stone hammers. 

To place the rude tools properly on a 
prehistoric calendar, Dr. Carter first ana- 
lyzed the chemical content of the soil in 
which they were found. It dated back to 
humid-glacial times. Then he located the 
sandy terraces where California's rivers 
deposited their silt and gravel between the 
periods when four great glaciers moved 
south from the Pole. 

As each glacier advanced, the sea level 
dropped. Rivers cut deeper into the soil, 
leaving distinct terraces along their flanks. 
When the glaciers melted, the sea level 
rose, but never quite as high as it had 
been before. After succeeding waves of 
ice, the coastline expanded still farther, 
and rivers cut deeper terraces as they 
washed toward the sea. Dr. Carter found 
his artifacts where the roads and gravel 
pits around modern San Diego have un- 
covered the terraces formed some 2,000 
centuries ago, between the earth’s third 
and fourth glaciers, 

The early slopeheaded settlers may 
have crossed from Asia to Alaska even as 
the third glacier began to flow, thinks Dr. 
Carter. If so, they probably pushed south 
along a narrow coastal corridor while they 
hunted fish and shells. And, more than 
3.000 centuries ago, they were squatting 
by their river camp sites, chipping the 
tough California rock into crude weapons, 


New Wrinkles 

"Audrey." Scientists at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories have tried for years 
to build a machine that will “understand” 
human speech. First step was to transform 
spoken words into dancing patterns on a 
cathode-ray tube. Now they have built 
“Audrey” (for automatic digit recogni- 
tion), an electronic telephone girl that 
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recognizes ten spoken digits, 1 through o. 
Hooked up to an ordinary telephone, 
Audrey listens to a spoken telephone num- 
ber and matches its digits against sound 
patterns in her memory. Then she flashes 
numbered lights to show what she has 
heard. Audrey can be tuned to one man’s 
vocal manners and will read his speech 
correctly 98% of the time. When Bell 
scientists equip her with a larger vocabu- 
lary and teach her to recognize anyone’s 
speech, they hope to put her to work as 
2 telephone operator. 

Canned Pump. In the atomic-subma- 
rine Nautilus (Time, Dec. 17, 1951), the 
same heavy water that promotes the nu- 
clear reaction in its atomic furnace will 
heat the boilers of its steam turbines. 
This stuff will be dangerous. Even the 
best modern pumps spring leaks, and 
the smallest leak of radioactive water 
would make the submarine’s cramped 
quarters uninhabitable. Westinghouse now 
has an answer to this atomic-age hazard: 
a “canned” pump, with all its electrical 
parts locked tight in stainless steel. The 
whole pump is buried in the water pipe, 
needing no seals or packing that can leak. 
One such buried pump has been running 
steadily at full load for 13,000 hours 
(14 years). 

Sound Cleaner. Fairbanks Ward In- 
dustries in Chicago told about its portable 
“Electro-Sonic” washing machine: a foot- 
high aluminum cylinder with an electrical- 
ly activated heart. The heart's beatings 
create sound waves too high for the hu- 
man ear to hear. The waves ripple through 
the wash water, driving soapy jets through 
the tightest-woven cloth. There are no 
drum or paddles to maltreat the clothes. 
The machine, says Fairbanks Ward, can 
wash its own weight (14 lbs.) in clothes 
at one time. 

Grass Cutter. Well ahead of spring’s 
burgeoning, the United States Rubber 
Co. announced that “Kem-Kut.” its new 
chemical growth inhibitor (maleic hy- 
drazide) can slow down a fast growing 
lawn for a whole season. Mixed with 
water and sprayed on the most aggressive 
turf, Kem-Kut slows cell division. The 
Rrass stays green but grows no more than 
it does through a normal winter. Large- 
scale application of Kem-Kut requires a 
power sprayer that few amateur lawn- 
tenders are likely to own. But. with only 
a hand spray, a man can slow up the grass 
around flower beds, trees and in other 
hard-to-cut places, 

Super-Speed Camera. University of 
California scientists described their new 
camera that needs less than a three- 
millionth of a second to click off a single 
picture. Unlike conventional motion-pic- 
ture cameras with moving rolls of film, 
the U.C. camera has two stationary strips 
of film and a bank of lenses, A thin mir- 
ror, spinning at 10,000 r.p.m., flashes the 
moving image from lens to lens down the 
film strips. As many as 100 snapshots can 
be taken in 1/120,000th of a second. 
Probable purpose of the super-speed cam- 
era: to photograph the luminous, super- 
sonic shock wave from the early stages 
of exploding A-bombs. 

















Patapar likes 


WET JOBS 


If moisture is a problem and rules out 


ordinary papers—whether it’s in packag- 
ing or some other project — it will pay 
you to investigate Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment. This surprising paper is 
completely undaunted by moisture. It 
can be soaked for days and never lose its 
strength and attractive appearance. 


Resists grease, too 


If you need a grease-proof paper, Pata- 
par takes care of that requirement, also. 
It resists penetration of fats, grease and 
oils. 

Do these basic qualities suggest that 
Patapar could be helpful in your busi- 
ness? We have 179 different types of 
Patapar with a range of 
characteristics that meet 
the most exacting require- 
ments. Tell us the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 





We will send information 


Look for this 

Keymark on 

Patapar food 
wrappers 


and samples of the type 
of Patapar we recom- 
mend. Write us now. 


Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Pe : 
m St., San Fr 


les Offices: New York, Chicag 





Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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DOES MAKE OVER 40,000 
CHECK MARKS FROM A SINGLE 
INCH OF LEAD! 






WHAT'S MORE ... Verithin’s smooth, flexible lead 


takes strong needle points... 


when wet! It protects your records from water damage, 


Eagle Pencil Co., New York © London e Toronto 
, 





Really Only One Address 
Che 
AMBASSADOR 
Hotels—Gast & Wrat 


Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor 
Television and Radio 


The World Famous 


7) ~—D 
Sump th rsesive 
and THE BUTTERY 


Frank Bering, Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Eugene Barrett, V. P 
North Stote Parkway 
at Goethe 


Chicago 10, Illinois 





YOURE RIGHT! VERITHIN = = 







and its marks won’t run 
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36 


10¢ each 


Colored 
Pencils 
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It's the same TIME 
around the world 





In every country which permits TIME to cross 
its borders, TIME makes a special kind of impact 
—an impact on the informed 
influential, important people, 
It's an impact which is some- 
times unexpected but always 


unmistakable , . , Cl 
y_ = 


INDIA 


Writes T. A. Ramanathan, Poona, India: 
“. .. Indians koow the magic of rounding 
the globe every week with TIME, the one 
and only International weekly,” 


And from L. R. Elting, Gen, Mer., Dodge & 
Seymour (India) Ltd., Bombay: “TIME is 
being received by an ever increasing number 
Of people in the commercial, industrial and 
professional fields in our territory.” 
TIME 5 Editions around the world: 


Pacifle Edition 
Atlantic Edition 
lotin American - f 

















Total circulation 
Conadian Edition 2,000,000 


U. S. Edition 


| The Important Magazine Everywhere 










brilliant colors 








MILESTONES 
pe 


Born, To Lucille Ball. 41, red-haired 
comedienne of screen and television (J 
Love Lucy), and Cuba-born Actor Desi 
Arnaz (real name Desiderio Alberto Ar- 
naz y De Acha III), 35: their second 
child, first son: in Hollywood. Name: 
Desiderio Alberto IV. Weight: 8 Ibs. 
9 02. (see Ravio & TV). 


Married. Henry Junkins (“Bob”) Top- 
ping, 39, nightclubbing tin-plate heir; and 
brunette Mona Mae Moedl. 24, Sun Val- 
ley skating instructor: he for the fifth 
time (No. 4: Cinemactress Lana Turner ys 
she for the second: in Salt Lake City. 


Married. Constance Russell Winant, 
53, wealthy widow of John G. Winant, 
onetime ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, and breeder of blue-blooded show 
terriers; and retired Navy Captain Mar- 
ion Eppley, 69, wartime staff officer with 
Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz and presi- 
dent of the Eppley Laboratory (precision 
measuring instruments) in Newport, R.I.: 
both for the second time (his first the 
late Ethelberta Russell Eppley, sister of 
the bride); in Manhattan. 


Died. Douglas Chandor, 55, wealthy 
portraitist of the high-ranked and high- 
born of a cerebral hemorrhage in 
Weatherford. Texas, British-born Artist 
Chandor painted the Prince of Wales 
(now Duke of Windsor), Queen Marie of 
Rumania, President Hoover ind his Cab- 
inet, President Roosevelt (in 1935 and 
again a month before his death), Eleanor 
Roosev elt (the only painting she ever per- 
mitted), Winston Churchill (bought by 


sernard Baruch for $25,000, plus a sketch 
of the artist by the posing Churc hill), 
Queen Elizabeth and some 300 others, 

Died. Richard Ranney Adams, <8, 
president since 1945 of Grace Line (one 
of the first and biggest U.S.-Latin Amer- 
ica shippers—23 authority on 
ship design and construction; of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage: in Manhattan. 


vessels } 


Died. Winchester Bennett, 75, retired 
president, grandson of the founder (Oliver 
Winchester) of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; in Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Died. Sir Edward Marsh 80, scholar, 


bachelor, longtime (1896-1937) British 
civil servant, who became known as 
“Whitehall's perfect private secretary” for 
his service to Churchill, Asquith, Joseph 
Chamberlain and Malcolm MacDonald; 
in London. Falling in with London’s lit- 
erary crowd, “Eddie Marsh established 
a reputation as conversationalist. first- 
nighter, art collector, translator of the 


odes of Horace 
taine, 


and the fables of La Fon- 
autobiographer (A Number of Peo- 
ple) and editor (1912-21) of five volumes 
of Georgian Poe try. For his service to the 
Crown and to letters, he was knighted in 
1937 by George VI at a ceremony he for- 
gol to attend until he was phoned for. 
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Sét.Ist Class 


Einar H. Ingman 


US. Army. . 
Medal of Honor es 
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“The sergeant charged alone , , E 


| HE REDS IN AMBUSH on the ridge had 
Jain concealed, withholding their fire. Now they 
opened up. The two squads were trapped. Their 


leaders were wounded; others were dropping. 


Sgt. Ingman took command. He reorganized the 
survivors, assigned fields of fire, encouraged the 
men to fight. A red machine fun opened fire. The 
sergeant charged it alone. neutralizing it with a 


grenade, 


Then he tackled another gun. A grenade and a 
burst of fire knocked him down, badly wounded, 
He got up, reached the gun, and dispatched the 
entire crew. When his squad reached him. they 
found Sergeant Ingman unconscious—but 100 of 


the enemy fleeing in panic. 


“Bucking the Communists,” says Sergeant Ing. 
man. “takes an awful lot of staying power. The 
G.I.’s have got it, You have, too, when you invest 


part of your hard-earned pay regularly in Bonds.” 


Bonds are first of all a cash saving for vou. But 
they’re also back of our country’s production 
power. Which couples up with G.I. fire power to 


keep the peace for all of us, 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 


U S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now. improved Series E Bonds 
start paving interest alter 6 months, And average 3% in 
terest, compounded semi annually when held to maturity! 
Also. all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning — 
at the new rate—for 10 more years, $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 Pays $67.34. And so on Today, start inys st- 
ing in U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work, 
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Turn prospects into p rofits —faster 


WITH ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS 





TO HELP GET THE ORDER—Keep markets informed of 
your goods and services; stimulate and support salesmen's 
activities with Addressograph-dispatched promotional 
material. 


TO HELP BUY MATERIALS—install Addressograph mech- 
anized paperwork procedures in requisitioning, purchasing, 
receiving and related activities. 


TO HELP MANUFACTURE PRODUCTS — Speed repeti- 
tive writing and figuring in engineering, planning and tool- 
ing; assure greater accuracy in controls of material, labor, 
production and assembly; simplify stores keeping and 
inventory problems with modern Addressograph Methods. 


TO COMPLETE TRANSACTIONS—Depend on Addresso- 





graph short-cuts in order writing, shipping, accounts receiv- 
able and collections. 


TO ADMINISTER OPERATIONS—<Addressograph Meth- 
ods will help you disburse accounts payable, payroll and 
dividends; prepare financial and operating reports; provide 
better business controls. 


At every step in the Prospect-to-Profit cycle repetitive writ- 
ing has to be done. And— wherever you see the same informa- 
tion being written over and over again—that's where you 
will find a profitable use for Addressograph Methods. 


Get complete facts from our nearby office or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
—Simplified Business Methods. © 1965 A.M Coro 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


AUTOS 
Glass Ahead? 


At General Motors costly ($4,100,000) 
show of its new cars in Manhattan's Wal- 
dorf-Astoria last week, U.S. Steel's Direc- 
tor Irving S. Olds stared thoughtfully at 
the Corvette, Chevrolet's shiny. white 
experimental had 








sports road 








good reason to stare nd to 
worry. The Corvette’s body j 1 of 
fiber-glass plastic one-quarter the weight 
of steel but equally as strong for most 


products, though much more expensive, 

To show the 
sports-car trend 
other futuristic 
fiber glass, 
Mans is only 51 in. high to the 


importance of the new 
G.M. three 


sports cars, also made of 


unwrapped 


Cadillac's three-passenger Le 
top of its 
windshield, 5.3 in. lower than. st ndard 
jobs. and 24.8 in. shorter. p: rtly by virtue 
of vertical steel strips replacing the usual 
horizontal bumpers. Its souped-up  en- 
gine develops 250 h.p.t Oldsmobile’s low 
slung Starfire convertible has a panoramic 
windshield extending around and past the 
door opening. Buick’s 50.4-in.-high Wild- 


cat. of black fiber glass with a green 
leather seat, has front-wheel disk hubs 


which remain stationary while the wheels 
revolve, their airscoops cooling the front- 
wheel brakes. Pontiac showed off a 
streamlined version of a Jandau, with pink 
leather seats and ceiling lining and a car- 
pet of black broadtail. 

Plastic Progress. Except for Chevro- 
let's Corvette, the fiber-glass models are 
showpieces not intended for immediate 
production. But some 300 Corvettes will 
be made this year. Although they will 
cost G.M. $5,000 or more, it intends to 
sell them for about $3,000o—which, with 
bigger production, should bring a profit. 

The industry has been experimenting 
with plastic bodies for 30 years, and many 
bugs must still be worked out. But the 
rustproof fiber glass boasts many advan- 
tages over steel. Plastic bodies do not re- 
quire the expensive dies used in making 
steel bodies. Thus, it may be possible to 
turn out small numbers of sports cars in 
various models, give buyers more indi- 
viduality in cars. 

Sales Goal. G.M.’s splashy show was 
latest proof that 1953 is going to see 
autodom’s hottest competition since be- 
fore the war. In that race, G.M. is deter- 
mined to regain the 46% of the total 


* No kin to the late Motor Pioneer R. E. Olds 

(Oldsmobile and Reo) 

regular models offered so much 

10 h.p.) that with one cautious eve on 

snob appeal, 

warning.” 
root! 


+ Cadillac’s 
power ( 


salety campaigns and a sly eye on 





I Serious and tim 
The warning: “TREAD LIGHTLY—pRot 
That great power was not 7 
ble a Cadillac to dominate the way-—-or to 
dash into the lead when the traffic light turns 
xreen If other drivers covet the 
the stop light—just smile and let 
They are first away by your courtesy . , 





here to ena- 







honors at 
them go, 
- Just 


be happy and satisfied ... 
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U.S. market it once had. In a decade the 
percentage has slipped to 41% largely be- 
cause of postwar metal allocations based 
on a period including G.M.’s 1946 strike. 
Acting President Harlow H. Curtice pre- 
dicted that G.M. will boost its sales from 
1952’s $7.5 billion to a new record of $9 
billion or more this year. With able selling. 





added Curtice, the industry can make 
1953 a 5,5 oo-car year, second only to 
1950s record 6,600,000. 








BANKING 
Interest Up 


After member-bank borrowing hit a 
21-year high in December, the Federal 
Reserve Board last approved the 
tightening up of bank credit. Eight of the 
twelve FRB banks immediately 
from 13 to 2¢ 


week 


boosted 
the interest rate at which 
member banks may borrow money from 
them. By thus putting a light brake or 





Pontiac's Lanpau 


From steelmen, a thoughtful stare. 
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if you’re 


Shooting for 


payroll ie . 









use the 
Remington Rand 


PRINTING 


You'll be on target with this machine, 
especially for hourly basis wage calcula- 
tions. All factors — regular hours worked, 
overtime, tax and benefit deductions — are 
figured quickly and accurately in one con- 
tinuous operation with the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator... and every 
figure is printed on the tape for positive 
proof of accuracy. 

The 2-in-1 Printing Calculator provides 
double-barrelled action . . . automatic divi- 
sion and short-cut multiplication plus 
instantaneous addition and subtraction. 
And the 10-key touch control keyboard 
permits easier, faster operating efficiency. 
This machine is an economical sharp- 
shooter for all your figuring tasks. 

We will be pleased to demonstrate the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator in 
your office on your work. Telephone today 
-.-0r write on your letterhead to Remington 
Rand Inc., Room 2560, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., for an informative 
booklet, AC 639. 
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borrowing, the FRB sought to tighten 
the money supply, thereby help prevent 
any further inflation. Bankers were sur- 
prised not at the boost but at its timing. 
Most expected an increase last fall, when 
borrowing began to pick up, instead of 
last week, when it was just beginning to 
taper off seasonally. 

Although the FRB’s interest rates 
generally set the pattern for the entire 
U.S., few bankers thought the boost would 
cause an immediate increase in the prime 
rate (now 3%) that banks have been 
charging on commercial loans. Actually, 
most bankers thought that the FRB action 
was to bring its rate more in line with 
commercial rates and to clear the way for 
the Treasury refunding of $8.9 billion of 
1¥% certificates due Feb. 15. 


COSMETICS 


Beauty's Handmaiden 

The queen of the U.S. beauty business’ 
billion-dollar-a-year empire is a short (4 
ft. 10 in.), plump woman of 71 with a 
youthful complexion. When she is at work 
in her eight-story Fifth Avenue salon, she 
is Helena Rubinstein. At home, in her 26- 
room, three-floor Park Avenue apartment, 
crammed with about $1,000,000 worth of 
paintings (Matisse, Picasso, Dufy, etc.) 
and art treasures, she likes to be called 
Princess Gourielli (her husband is a Geor- 
gian nobleman turned businessman). 

Last year, Helena Rubinstein Inc. sold 
$18 million worth of creams, lotions and 
perfumes in the U.S., Canada and Latin 
America. Rubinstein salons and outlets 
abroad sold $12 million more. That was 
not enough for Helena Rubinstein, Last 
week, in Roslyn, N.Y., she opened a new 
$4,000,000 plant to put her beauty busi- 
ness on an assembly-line basis and triple 
her production. Made mostly of glass, it 
has dustproof floors, a sealed, odorproof 
room for testing perfumes, huge, stainless- 
steel mixing vats to churn up tons of 
cream and cologne, and machines to fill 
1,000,000 bottles and jars a day. 

While boosting her quantity, Helena 
Rubinstein still keeps a sharp eye on the 
quality trade. In her salons, women who 
can afford to pay $25 for a “Day of 
Beauty” are stretched, exercised, rubbed, 
scrubbed, wrapped in hot blankets, bathed 
in infra-red rays, massaged, fed a lunch of 
2t raw vegetables, then given a face treat- 
ment, pedicure, manicure, scalp treat- 
ment, shampoo and hairdo. But she can- 
didly admits that most women can take 
care of their complexions with a couple of 
creams and ten minutes’ daily attention. 
For her own skin she mainly uses a simple 
lotion, containing nothing but oils and 
herbs. It is the original cream which start- 
ed her in business 50 years ago, 

The Girl from Cracow. The cream was 
made by a Hungarian doctor and sold in 
Cracow, Poland, where Helena Rubinstein 
was born, the eldest of eight daughters. 
At 18, she went to Australia to visit rela- 
tives, carrying some of the cream with her; 
she soon saw that wind-burned Australian 
ranch wives provided a market. She rented 
a Melbourne shop, sold $100,000 worth of 
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Shift to Cold Rubber 





CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


- + » automobile tires that last 





longer under the heat and abra- 
sion caused by today’s higher op- 


erating speeds. 


SOLUTION... 


.“cold rubber’, so called be- 
cause it is made at 5° C. Cold 
rubber production requires a spe- 
cial emulsifier to bring together 
its basic ingredients— butadiene 
and styrene—under refrigerated 
conditions. The emulsifier found 
most satisfactory today, as when 
GRS-10 was introduced in World 
War II, is Dresinate®’—one of 
many chemical materials pro- 
duced by Hercules for the rubber 
industry. 


RESULT... 


... tough, synthetic rubber that 
can be economically produced in 
quantity from readily available 
materials. Now used extensively 
for the treads of passenger car 
tires, cold rubber is also proving 
itself in truck service, for machin- 
ery belting, and other places where 
operating heat and abrasion com- 
bine to promote rapid wear. 


‘Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


-.. insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
tcals, rosin and rosin derivatit es, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


| 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
| 
| HER Ss: ULES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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@ The boss’ wife parks Joey in the office 
sometimes while she shops. Such fun! 
Last time here he discovered the postage 
meter, so we let him stamp outgoing mail, 
Was Mama proud! Naturally she didn't 
know that anybody can use a DM! 


@ The DM is a desk model postage meter 
- prints postage, any amount needed 

for any kind of mail, right on the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark at the same time, 
and a small advertisement if you like. Even 
handles parcel post. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. And automatically 
accounts for postage on visible registers. 


@ The DM is a great convenience in any 
Office ...saves time, effort 
Larger models for larger mailers. Call the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration, or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


@ FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates, 
with map and parcel post zone finder. 


and postige! 







PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 





Prtney- etree Inc 
1243 Pactric St., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Please send free (J) booklet, oO 
Name 
Firm 
Address_ = 
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wall chart to: 

















the cream her first year, and bought the 
Hungarian’s formula. She moved to Lon- 
don, opened a second salon, soon opened 
shops in Paris and New York. 

By 1928, her business was so big that 
Wall Street's Lehman Bros. paid her about 
$7,000,000 for two-thirds of the firm. in- 
corporated it, put its stock on the Curb. 
and went after mass markets. But, says 
Helena Rubinstein, “they thought they 
could do better selling everything for a 
dollar. They sold $50,000 worth more than 
I had and still made less profits. Some 
women won't buy anything unless they 
can pay a lot. They were ruining the busi- 
ness.” Since the market crash had mean- 
while driven the company’s stock from 
$7o to $3, Mme. Rubinstein was able to 
grab back control and make her company 

more or less elegant again.” 

A good promoter, she provided some- 
thing new every year. She put out a new 
Heaven-Sent line of colognes (with bot- 
tles shaped like angels), dropped 500 bas- 
keted samples on pink and blue balloons 
from Bonwit Teller’s roof. She developed 

friction face wash (Beauty Grains) for 
found that “homogenized” 
raw silk was a good base for make-up 
and made a Contour-Lift Film designed 
to firm up the jowls (at $5 a jar). Now 
& then. the FTC cracked down on her 
ordered her to stop claiming that her Eye 
Lash Grower had any effect on growth, 
or that the egg content of her Egg Com- 
plexion Soap had any beneficial effect on 
the skin. She altered her titles to conform, 
but feared the FTC less than her archrival 
Elizabeth Arden, who paid $50,000 a year 
to hire away Rubinstein’s general mana- 
ager. Rubinstein got revenge by hiring 
Arden’s ex-husband to take his place. 

The Glass Bed. Despite her years, 
Helena Rubinstein usually rises at 6 a.m. 
from her transparent lucite bed (which 
lights up like a neon tube at the flip of a 
switch ), is always in such a hurry that she 
breaks into a trot in darting about her 
salon. Although she has made an estimated 
$30 million as beauty’s handmaiden, she 
still feels her selling needs constant re- 
juvenating. She noticed that the woman 
customer frequently bought two jars of 
cream—one for her husband. So she began 
a line of men’s cosmetics and toilet goods 
named after her husband. With her new 
plant, she plans to expand Gourielli pro- 
duction (which now includes some items 
for women), is certain that men cannot 
get along without such products as her 
brushless shaving cream. It contains 
“amazing active ozone [releasing] vital 
oxygen. . . beneficial to tender skin. . .” 


AGRICULTURE 
The Domino Boys 


As a Hereford show bull, H. Larry 
Domino 12th won ribbons wherever he 
appeared, from champion of 
International Livestock Show in 1947 to 
reserve champion of the American Royal 
Show in Kansas City. Last week his own- 
er, C. A. Smith of W Virzinia’s Hill- 
crest arms, sold a half interest in Larry 


Domino to E. C. McCormick, an Ohio 


clogged pores, 





Chicago's 














HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
For men, amazing active 





insurance executive and owner of McCor- 
mick Hereford Farms in Medina. The 
price; $105,000, the largest sum _ ever 
paid for half a bull. 
Half-Owner McCormick, who already 
owns Hillcrest Larry 7, one of Larry's 
share Larry's siring services 
with Smith. “It sounds like a lot of 
money,” said an executive of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Association last week, “but 
with that kind of breeding, McCormick 
might get his money back in one sale.” 


sons, will 


At - "ee ay Farm near Winston-Salem, 
N.C., M. W. Larry Domino 5, an uncle of 
c eke Larry Domino 12th, was also in 





Jack Horsle 


Mr. & Mrs. McCormick & Domino 12TH 
For uncle, a shot of cortisone. 
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How Townsend Helped A Manufacturer 
Save $5,130 On One Small Part 


In the automotive industry’s constant 
search for new ways to improve prod- 
ucts without increasing unit costs, 
they find Townsend’s method of pro- 
ducing fasteners and small parts in- 
valuable. 

For example, the terminal posts 
shown above, which are molded into 
plastic blocks for use in the electrical 
circuits of autos, were formerly made 
by another method at a cost of $3.00 


per thousand. By the Townsend 
method of cold-heading and thread 
rolling, it was produced for only 
$2.28 per thousand—a saving which 
totals approximately $5,130 per year. 

This is one of many typical ex- 
amples of how Townsend, with a 
background of more than a century 
of wire drawing and cold-heading, 
saves money for all industry. We 
mass-produce fasteners and small 





parts at less cost—often reduce as- 
sembly time as well because of im- 
proved design. 

Others find it pays to have Town- 
send study assembly methods and 
fastening problems. To learn how you 
can reduce costs—improve your 
products, send drawings or samples 
of any items you wish studied. We 
will give you ideas and estimates with- 
out obligation. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cherry Rivet Division + Santa Ana, California 





THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 136 yeors—Capaclty: sixty-million ports daily—Products: over ten-thousand types of solid 
rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets—Twinfast Screws—self-tapping screws—tubular rivets—locknuts— special nails—formed wire ports. 
Plants: New Brighton, Pennsylvanio—Chicago, Illinois—Plymouth, Michigan—Santa Ana, California, 
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This is under no circumstances to be 
for « or as an offer to buy, or a 
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Smith, Barney & Co, 





The First Boston Corporation 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 
Drexel & Co. 


January 12, 1953 
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Big News About Public Seating — 


NEW, HEAVY-DUTY 
VINYL UPHOLSTERY 
NOW MAKES 


Samson 


Folding Chairs 


WEAR LONGER! 


@ Now—at no extra 
cost—all upholstered 
Samson Folding 
Chairs for public 
seating are covered 
in heavy-duty Sam- 
sontex vinyl, 50% 
stronger than vinyl 
material made for ¢ 
home use! 


Write for free booklet—"How To Save Moncey 
On Public Seating.” Ask your local Samson 
Public seating distributor about special low 
Prices on quantity purchases; or write us direct 


Strong Enough To Staud On ! 


SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div. 
Dept. V-2, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Alxa makers of famous Samson Foldaway Furniture 
for the home and smart Samsonite Luggage for travel 
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ch securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 
$101,758,900 
SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


314% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


(to bear interest from January 26, 1953) 


Convertible into Common Stock 
anuary 15, 1958 and at higher 
eing subject to adjustment under 


at $44 per share on or before 
prices thereafter, such prices 
certain circumstances. 


ny is offering these Debentures for subscription to the 
m Subscription W 





in the Prospectus 


pire at 3:30 P.M, Eastern Standard Time on Janus 20.1% 
Subscription Price 100% 
During and after the subscription period, the several Underwriters may 


ully set forth in the Prospectus 


obtained from 
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Securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Union Securities Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co, 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
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Blyth & Co., Inc, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 








Dean Witter & Co. 

















1953 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 













During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
quick warning of any new trend that 
may affect your income. You get the facts 
in time to protect your interests or to 
grasp a new profit-making opportunity. 
To assure speedy delivery nationally, 
The Journal is printed daily in four cities 
— New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly informed 
on new developments regarding Govern- 
ment Controls, Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Inventories, Financing, Produc- 
tion Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the larg- 
est staff of writers on business and fi- 
nance, It costs $20 a year, but in order to 
acquaint you with The Journal, we 
make this offer: You can get a Trial 
Subscription for 3 months for $6 (in 
U. S. and Possessions). Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 


Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. T 1-26 












































fits the assorted pieces of the 
gh news together to bring 
you, each week, a full, 

clear and reliable newspicture 








the news. Owner Donald A. (for nothing) 
Leach, a former adman now in the breed- 
ing business, had bought him in 1951 for 
“more than $10,000 and less than $25,000,” 
and trucked him from Texas to North Caro- 
lina. But Larry began showing signs of 
listlessness and lameness in one leg. Leach’s 
veterinarian, Dr. James T. Dixon, diag- 
nosed Larry’s ills as rheumatoid arthritis. 
While Larry lost weight—and his interest 
in heifers—Leach persuaded a friend at 
Merck & Co., Inc. to send him thirty-six 
500-mg. bottles of cortisone. 

After only two shots, said Leach, Larry 
kicked up his heels—and cocked his eyes 
around the pasture “the way bulls do when 
they are looking for heifers.” The next day 
Larry kicked down his fence, and in a 
month he had regained all his lost weight 
and his interest in his career, The seeming 
cure was the first reported after the use of 
cortisone in bulls, Last week Larry was 
servicing two to three cows a day; since 
his recovery he has sired 15 calves, 


RETAIL TRADE 
Apartments, Sixth Floor 


In Philadelphia's Gimbel Bros. depart- 
ment store last week, a customer asked 
a salesclerk: “Where do you sell apart- 
ments?” Without batting an eye, the clerk 
directed her to the sixth floor, where Gim- 
bels did indeed have apartments for sale, 
the first department store in the U.S. to 
pull such a merchandising stunt. They 
Were in a 14-story, $3,200,000 cooperative 
housing project to be built by the Peoples 
Bond & Mortgage Co. with FHA assistance, 
near Rittenhouse Square. 

Gimbels had on display full-scale models 
of apartment layouts, two-room kitchen- 
ettes to four rooms. The first day, the 
store took deposits on 65 apartments 
priced from $13,000 to $32,350, and by 
week's end it had sold 250 out of the 299 
in the proposed building. Said Gimbels’ 
boss Arthur Kaufmann: “One of the most 
amazing responses... in the history of 
merchandising , . .” 


PERSONNEL 
Openings for Young Men 


When is a top executive too old for his 
job? Inland Steel's 66-year-old Chairman 
Edward L. Ryerson, who holds director- 
ships in five other companies, answered 
the question last week by resigning from 
one of them to open “opportunity for 
younger men.” Ryerson, quitting the 
board of Chicago's Northern Trust Co., 
said his action was part of his plan for 
“gradual retirement” from his other di- 
rectorships and finally from Inland. 

“You hear it said,” explained Ryerson, 
“that business needs the wisdom of older 
men... It is desirable [when] the older 
man’s judgment is sound . . [But] I 
have seen many cases . , . where a man’s 
judgment has not kept pace with the 
times. Since the individual cannot recog- 
nize the signs of age in his own case... 
arbitrary provision for retirement 6 arene 
the only feasible solution . . .” 

Many Chicagoans thought Ryerson was 
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“ 
I: looked likea long cold 
spell for the Fergusons. 
That's what they told me when they 
phoned that their furnace had let go. 


“It did look that way. And there’s 
no doubt it would have been pretty 
serious in the Nineteen Thirties, But 
things are different now. 


“I’m an old time welder, and in 
those days we had good reason to hate 
any repair job on cast iron. In fact, 
I’d have told the Fergusons to order 
a new boiler and move out until it 
arrived. 

“We used to think cast iron was 
much too brittle to weld. No matter 
how careful we were to heat it and 
cool it slowly, ten chances to one the 
metal would crack or pull apart. 

“I used to ask myself, ‘Why doesn’t 
someone make a welding rod that can 
really weld cast iron?’ 

“Then International Nickel 
research engineers learned how. They 
discovered that with just the right 
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It was 5° below 


when the boiler let go... 


But because of a discovery by Inco Research. 





/ \ 


the radiators were soon hot again 


amount of Nickel, they could make 
the kind of electrode we old timers 
needed. They called it Ni-Rod ‘55,’ 


“With Ni-Rod ‘55,’ I was able to 
mend the Fergusons’ boiler easily, 
right as it stood and without tearing 
it apart. You can see how much this 
meant to the Fergusons. Of course, 
I had to make sure I used the right 
welding procedure.” 


You probably would be surprised to 
learn how many repairs welders make 
today on cast iron, with Ni-Rod “55.” 
As a result of this one International 
Nickel research discovery, many 
thousands of dollars w orth of cast 
iron machinery has been saved from 
the junk pile. 

International Nickel’s research is 
responsible for scores of discoveries 
in other fields, too. Only when you see 





them, you probably do not recognize 
them as miracles based on metal. You 
identify them as jet planes, or mod- 
ern wonder drugs—or even the liv ing 
image in your television set. 


But it is “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Inco Nickel, that helps make them 
possible—Nickel in some form, some 
alloy, some mixture of metals that 
came out of a crucible after months 
and years of research in one of the 
Inco laboratories. 

Inco research enables Nickel to 
serve you more efficiently, to make 
your life more comfortable and more 
secure. 


How deep is a mine? 
How large is a mil]? 

Sands of electric cells ; 
refine pounds of Nickel 
ore? Ore brought up from 
In all International Nickel operatic 


Vv many thou- 





needed to 







from tons 


a mile dowr 








mining, ng—produc 

ata hig of that proc io 
is an amazing ‘ Read it: read The 
Ro ce of Nickel. Free, Write to The 





Internat 


ional Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 2b, Ne A 


w York 5, N.Y. 


Inco Nickel. -- Your Unseen Friend 


pnco LUN The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, Inc. 

































The ‘“WIRE-LESS’” INTERCOM 
for Home and Office Use 


VOCATRON 


U.S. & Foreign Patents Pending 


JUST PLUG IN 


TALK OR LISTEN 


You can move VOCATRON from 
place to place as simply as a light 
lunch box .... plug it into any standard 
105-120 volt AC or DC outlet and 
talk through your lighting circuits. 
Can even be used between separate 
buildings served by the same trans- 
former. Needs no extra wiring or 
installation of any kind—weighs only 
3% Ibs., and uses less electricity than 
an ordinary light bulb. 

You'll find VOCATRON amazingly 
versatile. Keep in constant touch with 
your entire establishment, as though 
you were in several places at once. 
Saves time, steps, cuts costs. Fixed 
transmit position makes VOCATRON 
ideal “baby sitter" or sick room 
“nurse.” See VOCATRON, today, at 
your local radio, appliance, office 
supply, or department store. Or return 
coupon below for descriptive folder, 


equipment and Bristol ‘Circle 
8” synchronous timing motors 
—Old Saybrook, 


Research and Development 
Laboratory — Waldoboro, Me. 


VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
356 Vocaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn, 


Please send, without obligation, additional 
information about VOCATRON. 


OE)! 


giving a gentle hint to his fellow bank 
| director, Montgomery Ward’s 79-year-old 
Chairman Sewell Avery. If so, the dig did 
not bother Avery, but it did stir up an 
argument among other elderly Chicago 
business leaders. Said Wilson & Co.'s 84- 
year-old Chairman Thomas E. Wilson: 
“I suppose if a 66-year-old man thinks 
he is old, that’s his opinion. Personally, I 


think it is much too young to retire.” 
Snorted 86-year-old Real Estate Man 
John E. Scully: “Better wear out than 


rust out!” But Swift & Co.'s 68-year-old 
Chairman Harold Swift agreed with Ryer- 
son: “The only reason I am remaining in 
the business is because I am the last of 
six sons of my father. I am still heading 
the company because the employees want 
me to.” Snapped Zenith Radio's tough, 
62-year-old President Eugene MacDon- 
ald Jr.: “If [Ryerson] wants to retire. 
then it’s time to retire.” Grinning slyly, 
g3-year-old Meat Packer Oscar Mayer, 
still running his own company, said: “He 
should retire. That’s not too young—for 
a banker.” 


CORPORATIONS 
The Horse Traders 


At Santa Anita one night in 1947, horse 
fanciers and some of Hollywood's top 
stars looked down on a spotlighted auction 
ring for a notable equine event. On the 
block was the first lot of thoroughbreds 
from Cinemogul Louis B. Mayer’s famed 
stable. As the sale began, L.B. jokingly 
whispered in the ear of Announcer Hum- 
phrey S. Finney: “I found Clark Gable as 
an extra and converted him into the big- 

gest thing in pictures. Now I’m going to 
| convert Finney into the biggest salesman 
in the horse business.” 

Thanks to the sale’s Hollywood-like 
showmanship, prices soared to unheard-of 
highs; Harry Warner paid $200,000 for 
Stepfather and $135,000 for Honeymoon, 
In that and four subsequent sales, the 
| Mayer horses were sold for $4,500,000 
the biggest sum ever racked up by Finney 
as announcer (i.e., sale manager) for New 
York's Fasig-Tipton Co. 

Last week Mayer’s predictions came 
true. As control of Fasig-Tipton Co., the 
biggest private auctioneer in the horse 
business, passed to new owners,* Hum- 
phrey Finney became executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager. He will con- 
tinue as announcer (an official who works 
with an auctioneer at horse sales). 

Corralling the Market. Fasig-Tipton 
Was started 50 years ago by William B. 
Fasig, who later took in Edward Tipton. 
They were horse traders who for years 
ran the sales of trotters and pacers in 
Manhattan’s old Madison Square Garden. 
The company corralled the running-horse 
market in 1917, when it signed an agree- 
ment with most of the nation’s leading 
breeders giving it sole rights to sell their 











* In a $200,000 deal, Virginia’s Gilpin family 
which has controlled the company since 1943 
tzreed to sell most of its stock to a group in- 
cluding Mrs. E. C, (“Liz Whitney) Person, 


Banker John W. Hanes and Financier W hitney 


' Stone, 











STEELMAN RYERSON 
How old is too old? 


horses. In return, Fasig-Tipton built stalfs, 
sales paddocks and other installations at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., thereby making 
the yearling sales at the spa the most 
famed in the U.S. 

In the past 35 years, Fasig-Tipton has 
auctioned stock for everyone in the horsy 
set from the Vanderbilts to the Aga Khan. 
at an average fee of about 5% of the sale 
price. Among the biggest prizewinners it 
has handled: Battlefield, which went for 
$4,500 and has already earned $430,000: 
Alsab, which sold for a paltry $700 and 
earned Owner Mrs. Albert Sabath $350,- 
ooo; and Man o’ War, the equine im- 
mortal which went for $5,000 and racked 
up a gross track income of $249,465. 

Auctioning horses requires as much 





ANNOUNCER FINNEY 
Who'll say $200,000? 
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Selected to carry AM M UJ N ITI ON for U. S. Navy 
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THIS IS BALANCED SUSPENSION. (1) U-shaped, pendulum-type hangers permit shock-absorbing 
lateral motion. (2) Chrysler Design self-contained, constant friction snubbers work with (3) the longest 
travel standard coil Springs to absorb vertical shocks and control spring oscillation, 


Chrysler Design RAILROAD FREIGHT TRUCKS 


offer better protection to all goods in rail transit 





Already in wide use by railroads and shippers, now Chrysler 
Design Freight Car Trucks have been specified by the U. S, 
Navy for the delicate job of carrying ammunition and explosives, 

Chrysler Design trucks are constructed on a completely 
new application of the fundamental principles of Balanced 


Suspension. They show reductions of 98% in vertical shock 





index and 95‘% in lateral shock index (AAR formula )}, as com- 
pared with standard trucks hay ing coil-snubber spring groups. One of 880 U. $. Navy ammunition cars 
equipped with Chrysler Design trucks 


Users report they virtually eliminate rail-originated damage to 
ss ‘ and built by Pullman-Standard, Chicago 


lading. Low maintenance costs have been proven in a combined 


total of over 40 million car miles of accelerated freight and This development of Chrysler Design 
head-end service. Railroad Freight Trucks is a natural 
outgrowth of Chrysler research on the 


These advantages are finding profitable use in such de- 
Thes siuaaiis & | fundamentals of vehicle suspension, 


velopments as the new General American-Evans’ Damage-Free Such work is part of Chrysler Corpora 
Box Car, where Chrysler Design trucks are standard equipment tion’s continuous research into every 


phase of vehicle design. The value of 
this same research is reflected in the 
superior riding qualities of Chrysler- 
the prospect of a new day of faster, more economical rail freight. built cars and trucks. 


- as well as in all other types of railroad freight and head-end 
passenger train service. To railroads and shippers, they offer 


Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Car Trucks are manufactured and sold by 
The Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, N. Y., under Chrysler license, 
Chrysler Design Friction Snubbers are manufactured and sold under 
Chrysler license by the Houdaille Hershey Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth . Dodge . De Soto + Chrysler 
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MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE on DRAW 


+eeno stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready 









aI4 AS co"~ 
D-10 HN 8 


DIRECT ““LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 

USES most economical and the most satisfactory 

way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 

* SALES LETTERS diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
* BULLETINS no inking, no make-ready. 

© MAPS It copies directly from the original writ- 

© PRICE SHEETS ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 

4 ppt angen Ae ee four colors in one operation; 120 or more 

* MENUS bri ais ua copies per minute; on varying weights of 


* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

* ESTIMATES 

* BLANK FORMS 
* SKETCHES 

* STATEMENTS 

* SPECIFICATIONS 
* GRAPHS 

* CONTRACTS 

* MUSIC SCORES 
* HOUSE ORGANS 


paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 


PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With Magic Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details . . . free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 606 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 606 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


* NOTICES 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, | 7 
* RADIO SCRIPTS ( ) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
* DRAWINGS Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 
( ) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
* EXAMINATION Duplicator for me. 
QUESTIONS 


* NEWS RELEASES 
® LESSON SHEETS 
® REPORTS 
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know-how as bringing them home in front. 
The minute a horse is put up for sale, 
Fasig-Tipton’s pedigree department gets 
busy compiling a dope sheet for prospec- 
tive buyers on the horse's genealogy and 
racing record. 

Announcer Finney works as a teammate 
with Auctioneer George Swinebroad, a 
51-year-old veteran who can sniff out a 
bid almost before the buyer has made up 
his own mind. Finney is the master of pur- 
ple prose, Swinebroad the maker of split- 
second decisions with the hammer. 

Dog Race. In warming up his audience 
with a description of a horse, Finney 
speaks slowly and distinctly, well aware 
that’many of the older members of the 
audience may be deaf and that the 
younger bloods, like as not, have just had 
four or five Martinis. Often when the 
bids hang after a quick run-up, Finney in- 
terrupts the proceedings with a little spice. 
“Come on, gentlemen,” he will say 
“you're surely not going to let this fine 
horse go for only $7,500. Why, this filly is 
worth twice as much as the bid, just to 
breed, even if she never raced.” (During 
the Depression Announcer Finney was 
equally reluctant to “let this fine horse 
go for $30."’) 

British-born Finney, who came from a 
long line of Anglican parsons, learned 
about horses as a groom and stable boy. 
He is known for his ability to produce 
furlongs of equine statistics at the drop of 
a crop. But his technique is not all smooth 
talk. At one auction, a heckler who was 
scornful of the horses up for sale asked 
Finney: “When are you going to start the 
dog race?” Snapped Finney: “Just as soon 
as you can get in shape to run.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Spending for Lending 


As president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Eu- 
gene Black has lent $874,187,000 abroad. 
But the more he lent the more he became 
convinced that the free world needs U.S. 
lending less than U.S. spending. Last 
week, speaking to the Economic Club of 
New York, Black called for “a fundamen- 
tal and lasting change” in U.S. tariff 
policy. Said he: “Clearly ... the U.S. 
should open her markets to the free world 
. . . It is my belief that no other single 
factor could do as much in the long run to 
strengthen the world economy as an ex- 
pansion in American imports.” 

Black thought that what is necessary is 
“a nationwide campaign .. . to demon- 
strate to the American people that an in- 
crease in imports would be a gain and not 
a loss to the country, and that they them- 
selves [stand] to benefit from it. |The 
nation needs] a new and liberal attitude 
toward imports, and not merely a reluc- 
tant acquiescence in specific tariff re- 
ductions. After all, every dollar that 
leaves the U.S. must sooner or later find 
its way back . . . What is required is not 
that the American economy should lose 
its self-sufficiency but that it should be 
willing to become a little less self-sufti- 
cient than it is.” 
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Six-months old glamour girl, 
Kathleen Hickey of Morton, Pa., 
poses for Mr. Merow 





...60,000 kids...in thre 


Last year a man sent us an Ansco Reflex 
to be overhauled, said it was sort of run 
down after 65,520 exposures (estimated). 

The Reflex was four years old. As most 
camera owners don't take 65,520 exposures 
in a hundred years, we became interested in 
Gerald E. Merow, of Malvern, Pa. 

Working with a firm called “Childhood 
Portraits’ Mr. Merow takes photographs of 
children at home... averages seven sittings 
(or squirmings) daily, a 12-exposure roll of 
Ansco Supreme film per sitting—420 shots 
per week, or 65,520 kids in three years! 

His Ansco Reflex, bought in 1949 from 
Nichols Photo Service at Bristol, Pa., cost 
$24 to repair, is still clicking merrily! 

For fine cameras, Anscos have always 
had remarkable stamina, and often outlast 
their first owners. Some are eighty years old 
and still in use. With every Ansco camera 
goes the assurance of lifetime performance. 


eta) 
-? = 
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Cars. 
And Ansco “all-weather” film provides the 
best possible pictures. 

Started by E. A. Anthony in 1842, and 
now a division of General Aniline & Film, 
Ansco is the country’s second largest maker 
of film, cameras, photographic sundries. 


G. NERAL ANILINE is also the largest U.S. 
producer of high quality dyes (sold through 
General Dyestuff Corporation) ...and makes 
industrial chemicals, the Ozalid® facsimile 
reproducing machines, and sensitized papers 
... Indispensable to national defense and 
peacetime living, GAF is a company worth 
knowing, and worth watching. 


gaf General Aniline & 


Film Corporation 


... From Research to Reality 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 





TOWEL 
POSTS TAKE 
NOSE-DIVE 





Because they dry drier, faster... 
there is less waste. No need to reach 


for a second towel. Annual towel 
costs come down with a bang! For 
superior absorbency, strength, soft- 
ness, specify Nibroc towels—world’s 
largest selling towel for industrial 
and institutional use. Multifold or 
singlefold, white or natural. For 
free washroom posters, samples 
and name of nearest authorized dis- 
tributor, write Dept. NA-1, Boston. 


| 
BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





bd CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass, 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 
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CINEMA 





Squeezing the Critics 

British movie critics have always ap- 
peared to take a special delight in pok- 
ing fun—or just plain poking—at Holly- 
wood’s product. On occasion, Hollywood 
has foolishly struck back. One London re- 
viewer, E. Arnot Robertson, was dropped 
by the BBC after M-G-M charged that 
her criticisms were “unnecessarily harm- 
ful” (Time, Dec. 13, 1948). Last week 
the battle was out in the open again. 

"Stay at Home..." Led by M-G-M’s 
Sam Eckman, nine member companies of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica last month withdrew their display ad- 
vertisements from Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard and Sunday Express. 
“We're not going to spend another god- 
dam penny,” an Express official was told, 
“until you change your critics.” Chief tar- 


get was the Evening Standard’s Milton 
Shulman, who recently joshed the plot of 


Trinidad (which contains some 
fiddling with the V-2 rocket): 
Launched from bases in the Caribbean, 
[the V-2] could destroy most of the ma- 
jor centers in the United States and pre- 
sumably, with any luck, Hollywood.” Also 
on Hollywood's list was the Sunday 
Graphic’s Robert Ottaway, who wrote: 
“A mediocre lot of movies go the rounds 
this week . . . If I were you, I'd stay at 
home and catch up on my reading.” 

No sooner was it started than the 
advertising squeeze play backfired em- 
barrassingly. Announced the Beaverbrook 
Daily Express (circ. 4,000,000): Since 
the film companies were discriminating 
against two of the chain’s papers, the 
Express would also refuse Hollywood 
movie ads. The moviemen hurriedly tried, 
but failed, to get nonmember companies 
to join the boycott (snorted Sir Alexan- 
der Korda: “Disgustingly silly”). Mean- 
while the American companies were losing 
out on valuable advertising, promotion 
and good will. Even Beaverbrook's com- 
petitors rallied to his side. The News 
Chronicle, denouncing “an attempt at 
dictatorship,” gave “its full support... 
for the whole conception of a free press 
is involved . . .” Said the Spectator: 
“A really vital principle is at stake 
- » + This kind of pressure is completely 
intolerable.” 

"What You Want..." As the blows 
fell, Eckman & Co., still adamant, were 
uncertain about their next move. Still un- 
ruffled and unrepentant was the Stand- 
ard’s Critic Shulman. Said he last week: 
“I tell them, ‘You confuse the whole 
conception of criticism. What you want 
is free publicity . . . but three-quarters 
of the films are designed for adolescents 

. - When you put in an ad for Esther 
Williams in the one-piece bathing suit, 
you do it just to tell people it’s there 
and available. Nothing I say will deter 
those people who just want to see Esther 
Williams floating on her back. But if 
I say it’s a good film too, a lot of peo- 
ple who wouldn't go otherwise will go.’” 


Affair in 
schemers 


The New Pictures 
The Stooge (Hal Wallis; Paramount} 


is the seventh and most subdued of the 
movies ground out in the last three years 
by the zany comedy team of Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis.* Stressing story instead 
of unadulterated slapstick, The Stooge 





plays it for chuckles rather than belly 
laughs. Dean is a song & dance man with 
an accordion and a swelled head, who is 
only a dim light on the Great White Way 





Jerry Lewis 
He foiled the plot. 


until lame-brained Jerry becomes his 
comic foil. 
Co-authored by onetime Stooge Sid 


Silvers, the picture affords a few good 
glimpses of behind-the-scenes vaudeville 
activities. It also gives Dean Martin a 
chance to croon some pleasant tunes (With 
My Eyes Wide Open, I’m Yours) of the 
two-a-day vaudeville era. But The Stooge 
is at its best when it ditches its plot and 
gives toothy Comic Lewis a chance at his 
uninhibited mugging, e.g., bashfully kiss- 
ing a girl for the first time, getting im- 
possibly drunk, wrestling with a fold-up 
washbasin in a railroad sleeping car. 


Babes in Bagdad (Donziger Bros.; 
United Artists}, a film with a harem set- 
ting, is a case of boy meets girls. The 
ladies of the cadi of Bagdad’s harem want 
to prove that women are the equals of 
-and that each is thus entitled to a 
gentleman of her own. Led by Harem 
Beauties Paulette Goddard and Gypsy 
Rose Lee and aided by the caliph’s dash- 
ing godson (Richard Ney), who believes 
in limiting his affections to “one woman 


men 


* Who zoomed in 1952 to No. 1 position as box- 
office draws, according to a Motion Picture Her- 
ald poll of movie exhibitors 
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EVERY DOOR swim SWINGS fon 
toa TELEGRAM’ ' 








Whether you want an 
appointment—an order— 

a quick decision ... whatever 
your business...when you want 
to reach the man who counts— 
the quick, sure way is to 

send a Telegram! 


NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH—GETS ACTION 


LIKE YOUR MESSAGE ON THE YELLOW BLANK 
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ook to the 


Employers Mutuals Team for the finest, 
most complete services your business- 
insurance dollar can buy. The full-time 
job of these company-trained specialists 
is to provide you, as a qualified owner- 
policyholder of Employers Mutuals, 
with proper protection for your personnel | 
and property—often at surprising pre- 


mium savings. This teamwork “pays off”’! 





Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin Of WAUSAT 


Offices in principal cities... Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group Soman 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance, Mi ausay | 


Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines, All policies are nonassessable, 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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for all time,” they strike a blow for East- 
ern feminism. 

The result. murkily photographed in a 
process called Exotic Color. is a harem- 
scarum movie featuring girls in Arabian 
nighties, goat’s-milk baths. and raids on 
caravans laden with gold. The dialogue 
seems more Hollywood than Bagdad. 
Sample: “Sire. I have uncovered such 
crimes as will tear this town wide open.” 


Girls in the Night (Universal-Interna 
tional) are all belles of New York's squalid 
Lower East Side: pretty Hannah ( Patricia 

dardy), brassy Georgia (Joyce Holden) 
and “ugly” Vera (Jacqueline Greene). 
Spurred on by jealousy of the other two 
girls, Vera tries to frame them for a mur- 
der committed by her boy friend (Don 
Gordon). At the fadeout, the real killer 
has been electrocuted on high-voltage 





Joyce HoLpen 


All the belles were bro y. 


wires after a helter-skelter chase along the 
waterfront, and things are looking rosier 
for Hannah, Georgia and their boy friends. 

Girls in the Night has an intermittent 
hard look and some fast gab. It hints at 
the violence of its theme in several harsh 
sequences and in the performance of Don 
Gordon as a street fighter. But only rarely 
does the real tawdriness of its subject 
come across. With its trumped-up melo- 
drama, the movie is just another under- 
nourished thriller about underprivileged 
youngsters. 


Castle i in the Air (Ass 1 British 
Pathé; Stratf ord Picture ; Corp) is the 
pleasant sort of camera romp that the 
British do so frequently and so well. The 
action takes place in an ancient. crum- 
bling Scottish edifice that is “held up only 
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One third of this nation cost 4c an acre 


... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


ver 800,000 square miles, the golden heart- a network of interconnecting transportation for 
O land of the United States, for fifteen million fast, economical shipments, New Orleans is the 
dollars! That was the Louisiana Purchase. It placed focal point for rich domestic and foreign markets, 
the infant nation firmly on the path toward indus- Here Jabor is cooperative, content with housing 
trial might and continental power, changed the conditions, enjoying year-round outdoor recreation 
wilderness into one of the world’s richest areas. in the balmy climate. Here the Chamber of 
Commerce, International House, the International 
New Orleans, where the whole fabulous story be- Trade Mart and the Port of New Orleans help con- 
gan, is still a rewarding frontier for enterprise. In tact foreign buyers, help symbolize the dynamic 
one of our richest multi-resource states, served by spirit of an area that is still America’s Best Buy. 


A reproduction of the above map, ideal for hanging in office 

UISTAR, or den, is available at no cost to you. We will be glad to 

yw TURCHASE send along full information on the New Orleans area partic- 

ularly applicable to your business. Write in confidence to 
Depr. 1-T, Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, 12. 





PATRAS pest BU 


Copyright 1953, LPISOAA 


America’s Epic... Better living through Freedom 
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COPYFLEX Saves 


Largest Toy Distributor 
Thousands of Dollars 


“ENGINEERED PAPERWORK” 
GREATLY SPEEDS ORDER-INVOICING 


In processing 1200 orders a 
day from a line of over 5000 dif- 
ferent items, this leading toy dis- 
tributor* formerly employed 
twelve clerks two shifts a day, in ad- 
dition to his regular billing staff. 
And he still fell behind — invoices 
were two and even three weeks late! 

Then Bruning engineered his 
paperwork into a Copyflex Order- 
Invoice System. Now error-proof 
invoices are made in a matter of 
seconds. Even peak loads are 
handled with no backlog to carry 
over to the next day and he saves 
thousands of dollars a year. 


Speeds All Your Paperwork 

Whatever your business or office 
system — billing, accounting, gen- 
eral copying, production control, 
daily reports, etc.—Copyflex stops 
errors, Saves time, cuts costs. For 
nioney-saving story, send coupon, 


*Name on request 


BRUNING 


Today’s Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 





COPYFLEX 14 gives you direct, 
diazotype copies from ordinary 
translucent paper originals at only 
a 2c per sq. ft. cost; also copies 
opaque originals, using Bruning’s 
exclusive Reflex Film. 


With Copyflex, you need no skilled 
operators, stencils, messy inks, ex- 
haust ducts or dark room. 





C.3.2 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
Dept. 13M Teterboro, N. J. 


(CD Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14, 
() Show me COPYFLEX in action (no obligation), 


Nome Title 
Company 

Street 

City Zone Stote 


Offices in Principal Cities 










by the ivy.” Among its occupants: the 
impoverished roth Earl of Locharne (Da- 
vid Tomlinson), who has lost just about 
everything but his sense of humor; an 
eccentric, kilt-clad dame (Margaret Ruth- 
erford), who is bent on establishing the 
earl as the rightful sovereign of Scotland; 
a National Coal Board man (Brian Oul- 
ton), who is assigned to commandeer the 
castle as a hostel for miners. The plot is 
thickened by a wealthy American widow 
(Barbara Kelly), who is out to buy the 
castle, and by a pretty blonde ghost named 
Ermyntrude ( Patricia Dainton). who was 
the mistress of the earl’s grandfather. 
The proceedings are as lightheaded as 
they are lighthearted. Because the castle 
is in such an appalling state of disrepair 
and lacks central heating. Ermyntrude has 
to haunt it in a muffler. But the other 
characters pay little attention to her. “A 
nice little thing.” observes one of them, 
“but rather pale.” Castle in the Air is a 
nice little thing, too, and anything but pale. 


Also Showing 


Meet Me at the Fair (Universal-Inter- 
national) spins a plot that is as insubstan- 
tial and as highly colored as cotton candy. 
It is a sentimental tale of a runaway 
orphan (Chet Allen), a singing medicine 
man (Dan Dailey) and a beautiful wel- 
fare worker (Diana Lynn). By the time 
the picture has run its course, the medicine 
man and welfare worker, who are about to 
be married, have adopted the orphan and 
his dog, and have also put to rout a pack 
of crooked politicians responsible for 
lamentable conditions at the orphanage. 
Spotting this confection at intervals are 
some pleasant old songs, e.g., Oh, Suzanna 
and All God’s Chillun Got Wings, pleas- 
antly sung by Dailey, Chet Allen and 
“Scat Man” Crothers. 








Current & CHoice 

The Little World of Don Camillo. A 
film version of Giovannino Guareschi’s 
bestselling novel about a militant parish 
priest and a Communist mayor; with 
France’s Fernandel, Italy’s Gino Cervi 
(Time, Jan. 19). 

Moulin Rouge. Director John Hus- 
ton’s exuberant film biography of French 
Painter Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec: with 


| José Ferrer (Tie. Jan. 5). 


The Member of the Wedding. Carson 
McCullers’ poetic play about twelve- 
year-old girl’s growing pains. with Julie 
Harris, Ethel Waters and Brandon de 
Wilde in their original Broadway parts 
(Time, Dec. 29). 





Come Back, Little Sheba. William 
Inge’s Broadway hit about two mismated 
faithfully transferred to the 

screen; with Burt Lancaster, Shirley 

Booth (Tre. Dec. 29), 

Forbidden Games. A small French mas- 
terpiece that looks at a grownup’s warring 
world through the realistic eves of a child 
(Time, Dec. 8). 

Hans Christian Andersen. Producer 
Sam Goldwyn’s lavish musical fairy tale 
about Denmark's great spinner of fairy 

| tales; with Danny Kaye. French Ballerina 
| Jeanmaire (Tre, Dec. 1). 


people 
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Republic is adding a new deadly vehicle of Defense to Democracy’s 
arsenal. It is the swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK .. . latest, fastest 
flying member of a rugged family which has long served the U. S. Air 
Forces’ needs in the fighter and fighter-bomber field, » » » Now 


coming off our assembly lines, the THUNDERSTREAK flies faster, 
higher and farther than its combat-proven predecessors . . . the 






F-84 Thunderjet and the F-47 Thunderbolt. It carries more armament 
and performs with greater mobility the many tasks our Air Forces 
and the NATO Air Forces require in a fighter aircraft. >» » » The 
more than 20,000 Republic designed and built planes, predomi- 
nantly fighters, which preceded the versatile THUNDERSTREAK, 


have led the way to America’s present superiority in Air Power. 


——- nepwaie © avaro|s— 





FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


WMictow of the MiaghG Taanstertoll Mandloyet Tharatoritieak SFY 
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The Boom in Busts 


The road to ruin in the publishing busi- 
ness is strewn with unsold copies of good 
books and the bones of the publishing- 
house editors who picked them. Nowa- 
days, the most successful editors are often 
non-literary chaps with a well-developed 
knack for betting right on the question: 
What will the most readers buy? For early 
1953, the experts are betting on historical 
novels. 

First-rate historicals are still being pub- 
lished, e.g., Edith Simon's The Golden 
Hand and Alfred Duggan’s The Little 
Emperors (see below). But that many 
readers want them that good is doubtful. 
The big demand is for the kind of his- 
torical that neither engages the mind nor 
disturbs the emotions, at least not the 
higher ones. The historicals getting the 
big promotion buildups this winter have 
the competent and predictable plots, the 
busty heroines, the mixture of sex and 
violence that challenges the movies and 
television. 

Promised, or already on hand this sea- 
son, are books from such old bellringers 
as Frank Slaughter, F. Van Wyck Mason, 
James Street and Rosamond Marshall (see 
below). And in March, famed Violinist 
Albert Spalding will fiddle his way into 
the act with, his publishers announce. “an 
absorbing and richly patterned evocation 
of a gaudy era of passion and plot, deceit 
and beauty.” Author Spalding’s hero; an 
18th century Italian violinist who loved 
dangerously. 


Bureaucrat in a Bog 


THe Littce Emperors (255 pp.)—AI- 
fred Duggan—Coward-McCann ($3). 


One dark, wet night A.D. 406, Caius 
Sempronius Felix, civil governor of Ro- 
man Britain, sat shivering all alone in a 
Hertfordshire bog with only a poor man’s 
cloak against the wind, and wondered how 
in the world he had come to such a pass. 
The novelized story of Felix’s fall, as told 
by Britain's Alfred Duggan in The Little 
Emperors, is the story of the fall of the 
Roman Empire in Britain. 

In the year 405, Roman rule in Britain 
seemed as placid and secure as it had been 
200 years before. True, the garrisons in 
the north had been withdrawn to Lon- 
dinium (London) some years before, but 
then there had been no real enemies for 
them to fight. Also, the authority for 
Wales and most of the west country had 
been delegated to the barbarian federated 
kings, but they were loyal, even if they 
paid no taxes, and only small tribute. 

Milk the Merchants. Taxes, in fact, 
had, as they increased, become increasing- 
ly hard to collect, as Felix, whose respon- 
sibility they were, had cause to know. 
Confiscations were the alternative, and as 
a good bureaucrat, Felix issued an order 
to confiscate. After all, if he did not, the 
army would, and then he would have 
nothing at all for roads and public works, 
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Brian Seed 
NOVELIST DUGGAN 
Caught in.a falling empire. 


instead of very little. Felix never actually 
built a road during his ten years in Brit- 
ain, but he liked to think he meant to. 

With the confiscation, more & more of 
the farmers fled to the camps of the bar- 
barian kings, and lately there were just 
not enough taxpayers to support the ad- 
ministration and the garrison. Still, it was 
possible to milk the rich merchants and 
keep things going, always exempting one’s 
friends and relations, of course—nota- 
bly the Senator Gratianus, whose pretty 
daughter, Maria, Felix had thought it wise 
to marry. Still, these were just the routine 
troubles of dominion. 








Lawrence Wofford 
NovEList STREET 
Stopped by a heoving bosom. 





Then it happened. One night in Decem- 
ber gos, the Rhine froze, and a German 
raiding party crossed. They found only 
shadow garrisons against them; the Le- 
gions had been called back to Italy to 
resist Alaric. The word spread, and by 
spring the unopposed German tribes had 
overrun eastern Gaul and were pouring 
west to the sea and south to the Pyrenees. 
Britain was cut off from Rome—and the 
Dark Ages were approaching on the dou- 
ble. But these matters were hard to sense 
fully in misty Britain. All that seemed 
perfectly clear to some of Felix’s bolder 
friends was that the Emperor Honorius in 
Rome had suffered a military disgrace— 
and that the imperial purple beckoned to 
the strong. 

Be a Stoic. With the financial backing 
of Felix’s father-in-law Gratianus, a young 
tribune named Marcus Julius Naso hoist- 
ed his standard in Britain and took the 
title of Roman Emperor. Title, of course, 
was not possession, but it was nice for a 
start, and Honorius was too far away to 
dispute it. But when the new “emperor” 
refused to play ball with Gratianus, the 
old merchant persuaded Maria to skewer 
him while she lay in his bed. 

Maria enjoyed murder so much that she 
made a habit of it for a while. Felix, who 
had encouraged her to begin with Marcus, 
began to wonder if she might not end 
with him. His mind was set at rest, though 
his prospects were unhinged, when anoth- 
er young soldier, Constans, killed Grati- 
anus and Maria, and raised another “em- 
peror’”’ to the purple. Felix, of course, had 
to flee for his life, and so found himself 
sitting miserably in his bog, trying to be 
stoic about it all. 

The portrait of Felix is surely one of 
the subtlest, wittiest and kindliest of a civ- 
il servant in a long time, and the story 
of his reluctant, harassed but courageous 
progress through the murderous fiddle- 
de-dee of the year 406 is told without a 
word out of place. As an extra dividend, 
the book is clearly intended for reading 
as an oblique comment on the British 
character, and especially on the modern 
British bureaucracy. Author Duggan seems 
to suggest that, given a bowler and bum- 
bershoot to go with his tidy, official face, 
Felix might patter along Downing Street 
without winning a second glance. 

Duggan himself, like Felix a man in a 
niche (he is the expert on armor for the 
British Natural History Museum), is not 
one to discuss politics as such. But 15 
centuries from home, he can utter a re- 
fined razzberry at some noteworthy blun- 
derers of the past. 


Who Saw Land First? 


THe Vevvet Douater (351 pp.j}—James 
Street—Doubleday ($3.50). 


“IT am almost sixteen,” I said. “A man’s 
age in Andalusia.” 

“I, too, will soon be sixteen,” she said. - 
“A woman's age in any land.” 

Historical fiction addicts should be able 
to take it from there. And James Street, a 
veteran drugstore romancer, will help them 
along, for he has stuffed The Velvet 
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A report 





fo certain readers of TIME 


(to those who are actively engaged in supplying materials and equipment to America’s $12 billion home-building industry) 


Just over a year ago, an announcement 
appeared in these pages which told you 
that in January, 1952, Time Incorpo- 
rated would publish a new magazine. It 
was to be a new kind of magazine for 
the forward-looking professionals who 
play a major role in America’s booming 
$12 billion home building industry. It 
was to be a magazine for the builders, 
architects, material dealers, mortgage 
lenders and realty developers. It was to 
be a magazine which would raise the 
sights of all involved in domestic build- 
ing—making the American home a bet- 
ter, more beautiful, more economical, 
more comfortable place in which to live. 

This month, exactly one year after 
House & Home was first published, 
there is much to report. 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 

In the first place, House & Home’s 
circulation (106,526 ABC average net 
paid Jan.-June 1952) already leads all 
other magazines in the building field. 
But House & Home's impact upon the 
industry cannot be measured by numbers 
alone. It is read by the decision-makers 
in the industry. And it helps them to 
make their decisions. 


BUILDER INFLUENCE 

Included in Housr & Home’s read- 
ership is a high concentration of the 
22,430 builders who build five or more 
(with an average of 24) houses each 
year. These builders account for 78% 
of all professionally-built houses and, 
clearly, they absorb a major share of the 
material and equipment which goes into 
America’s new homes. 


BUILDER PREFERENCE 

Only seven short months after House 
& Home was first published, an inde- 
pendent research organization asked vir- 
tually every builder-member of the 
National Association of Homebuilders 
to name the building magazine they pre- 
ferred above all others. Among all build- 
ers—including those who build only one 
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house a year—House & Home tied for 
first place. But by those builders who 
build 5 or more houses a year—the men 
responsible for the bulk of America’s 
new homes—Housr & Home was rated 
the number one professional magazine 
by an indicative margin. 

DEALER INFLUENCE 

As with builders, only a relatively 
small number of material dealers control 
the lion’s share of the market. A recent 
survey established that 35.69% of the 
material dealers who subscribe to HousE 
& Home enjoy annual sales of $500,000 
or more. This is in stark contrast to an 
industry-wide average of 7.3% of all 
dealers who have an annual dollar vol- 
ume in excess of half a million. 

* * * 

These are but four quickly defined in- 
dications of how House & Home has, 
within a year, won a position of bold 
leadership in the home-building indus- 
try. But it does not end with builders 
and material dealers—important as they 
are in the industry. 


ARCHITECT INFLUENCE 

One of the major features—in fact a 
unique feature—of House & Home is 
the strong influence it exerts in combin- 
ing the high standards of the architec- 
tural profession with the production re- 
quirements of the mass-produced home 
building industry. Because of this and 
because House & Home regularly and 
fully reports the outstanding examples 
of present day domestic architecture — 
both custom and mass-produced—it has 
won large readership and enthusiastic 
support among the country’s leading ar- 
chitects. But that is not all, House & 
Home has helped to bridge the long- 
time chasm between architects and build- 
ers—giving architects vast new oppor- 
tunities and the country better housing. 

On top of all that House & Home 
has created a new and, to you, vitally 
important means of communication with 
the mortgage lender. The lender’s valu- 


ation of the features and equipment 
which go into the builder’s house is a 
major factor in the builder's profit. It 
is important to the builder, therefore, to 
use products which he knows the lender 
values fully. And here again, House & 
Home exerts much influence because 
House & Home is the only building 
magazine which enjoys considerable 
readership among mortgage lenders, ex- 
ecutives in banks, insurance companies, 
savings and loan associations. 
ad * * 

Rarely, in the history of publish- 
ing, does a magazine achieve such 
status as has House & Home in 
the first year of its publication. As 
a natural consequence, alert ad- 
vertisers have been quick to re- 
spond to the unique audience 
values offered by the magazine — 
House & Home has already 
gained a first place position in six 
of the 14 categories of building 
product advertising. More than 
300 advertisers have already 
placed campaigns in House & 
Home and they report inquiry re- 
sponses greater than even their 
most optimistic expectations. 
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MISSISSIPP 


\ COOLITE 


",...has improved 
working conditions" 


Miller Motor Co., Melrose Park, Illinois. John S. Cromelin, Architect, Hamilton Gloss Co., Glaziers, 


Manufacturer of Air and Hydraulic 
Equipment Selects COOLITE GLASS by 
Mississippi to Cut Raw Sun Glare and Heat 


Modern management knows that workers who see better, pro- 
duce better... and this testimonial from a user of Coolite, the Heat 
Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass by Mississippi, highlights the im- 
portance of “visioneering” in a modern plant. Coolite traps and 
absorbs much of the sun's heat—helps keep interiors comfortably 
cool. Coolite also filters out annoying glare, floods work areas 
with pleasantly tinted, filtered light that cuts costly eye fatigue. 


Conditioned, natural illumination helps reduce operating costs— 
and Coolite is easy to maintain, eliminates need for Painting or 
makeshift blinds, 


Specify Mississippi Glass to your architect, builder or contractor. 
Available in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes, all 
scientifically designed to distribute light to best advantage. 


SEE HOW COOLITE CAN SAVE Send for free Coolite 


MONEY FOR YOU Catalog, ‘*Coolite Heat 


ee eee ata Absorbing and Glare Re- 
If you are modernizing existing facilities or con- ducing Glass." Samples 


structing new ones, include Coolite Glass in your en request. 
plans, The cool, blue-green color of this heat ab- 

sorbing, glare reducing glass adds a modern 

note to any exterior. Coolite's filtered light can 

provide increased efficiency and economy, boost 

employee morale and reduce rejects. See your 

Mississippi Glass distributor today. 


COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIF 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Doublet with a raucous blend of heroics, 
villainy, historical eavesdropping and 
heaving bosoms. 

Lepe grew up at the end of the 15th 
century, when Europe dreamed of a sea 
route to India. He had been sent to a mon- 
astery. but his mind wandered. When he 
heard a geographer lecture on the mys- 
terious oceans, his heart pounded. It 
pounded still more when he saw the lus- 
cious Jewish girl Maraela. And once the 
Inquisition had forced Maraela to flee, 
Lepe had no reason to remain in Spain. 

So, after a long interval of historical 
filibustering, Novelist Street sends Lepe 
off with Christopher Columbus in search 
of India. The gaunt Genoese captain 
promises an annual pension of 25,000 
maravedis to the man who first. sights 
land, and Lepe is the lucky fellow. But his 
luck turns to wormwood when Columbus 
cheats him of the money. Embittered, 
Lepe settles in North Africa, marries 
somebody less fascinating than Maraela, 
and grows rich. At the end, Lepe earns 
the satisfaction of having a broken Co- 
lumbus beg him for money, and a broken 
Maraela beg him for pity. 

Both Spain and Columbus come off 
rather entertainingly in The Velvet Doub- 
let, but the English language takes a 
beating. Novelist Street has chosen to 
write in a pretentiously archaic and gaudy 
style, which sometimes reads like a bur- 
lesque of Ernest Hemingway in his pidgin- 
Spanish phase. ; 

James Street, who is best known for 
his rawboned bestsellers about the ante- 
bellum South (Mingo Dabney, Tap 
Roots), is modest enough not to confuse 
his merchandise with literature. “Those 
of us who write for profit.” he once said, 
“must never forget that if we drink the 
punch we must take the pokes.” The 
book business being what it is, Novelist 
Street is pretty sure to get another bowl- 
ful of punch for The Velvet Doublet. 


Ploof 


THe Generat's Wench (244 pp) 
—Rosamond Marshall — Prentice-Hall 
($3.50). 


“What were men made of, that they 
could gaze at one girl with their souls in 
their eyes one moment—and turn as he 
was turning now, to the call of a blonde 
trollop?” Sabrina Horne’s bosom (a 
prominent feature of this novel) was agi- 
tated by this question whenever she saw 
Sir John Templar, in a bedroom across the 
street, “take a running jump and land 
pblooj” alongside Molly Quin, his doxy, To 
make matters worse, Sabrina was married 
to old Sir William Wakefield, “‘a spent can- 
dle.” How, Sabrina wondered, could she 
escape from Sir William and join ardent 
Sir John? 

So much of The General’s Wench is de- 
voted to bedroom doings that it easily 
gives the impression of being just one 
more piece of execrably written pornog- 
raphy. It says on the jacket, however, 
that Rosamond (Kitty) Marshall’s real 
intention is to portray “the fabulously 
rich 18th century days of the East India 
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whats new about MODERN mimeographing ? 


New time-saving speed for these days when minute- 
saving is money-saving. The young lady above could 
be just starting a job. With large or small machine, she 
still has ample time to produce hundreds of sharp, 
clean copies before leaving. 

And there are so many more kinds of jobs you can 
do with MODERN mimeographing. Self-mailers—post 
cards — address labels —tags of different shapes and 
sizes. Copies of ruled forms — handwriting - printer's 
type faces — typing — intricate drawings. MODERN 
mimeographing produces them all. Copies on hard or 
soft paper. Black and white or multi-color copies. 
Copies on both sides of the paper. The new versatility 


of MODERN mimeographing brings the proved econ- 
omy of this process to many new jobs. 

Your nearby A. B. Dick Company distributor listed 
under Duplicating Machines in the classified section 
of your phone book will be glad to show you what's 
new about MODERN mimeographing. Or write A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, 
Illinois for a complimentary copy of the booklet “How 
Mr. Tuggleby Bought A Mimeograph” 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. You'll 
find more news about duplicating—more news about 
saving time and money on the pages that follow. 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. 8 DICK COMPANY * 5700 Te 
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whats new in 
offset duplicating ? 


New direct image masters for making corrections that defy 


detection. And there is no need to baby these masters. You 
place them in a typewriter, file them, in fact, handle them 
just like you would a sheet of paper. Exclusive multiple 
coatings shield these A. B. Dick masters from eraser smudge 
—from finger-print smear, ‘ 

During preparation the multiple coatings swell imper- 
ceptibly to hug the image...to protect it...to give you 
REcessED offset. The net result is print shop quality for 
the length of the run. 

One of the A. B. Dick Company distributors located 
throughout the country is nearby. He is a duplicating spe- 
cialist ready to demonstraté what's new in offset duplicating 
due to REcessED Offset—ready to show you the complete 
line of A. B. Dick supplies for offset duplicators. 


A-B DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. . DICK COMPANY * 5700 TOUNY AVENUE * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


Company. . . one of the most stimulating 
periods in all history.” 

Sabrina’s worst troubles begin when she 
tells her husband that his impotence is 
quite intolerable, Sir William has been told 
this by two previous wives and has a rich 
18th century answer ready: he locks com- 
plainers in a garret until they waste away. 
Then he buries them in the garden. 
Luckily, Sabrina does not waste aw ay eas- 
ily. She is still in fine shape when she is 
rescued by Sir John Templar’s lawyer, who 
has forethoughtedly dropped poison in Sir 
William's rum. Indeed, the lawyer is so in- 
flamed by Sabrina that he abducts her to 








NOVELIST MARSHALL 
After the whippings, a pit of lime. 


Belgium, where he ties her daily to a bed- 
post and flogs her. Author Marshall's de- 
scriptions of these whippings seem almost 
pathological—until it is recalled that she is 
trying to portray the rich 18th century 
days of the East India Company, and is 
bound to take the rough with the smooth. 

The General’s Wench has a happy end- 
ing. Sir John arrives at the whipping post 
with his usual ploof. The lawyer falls 
through a trap door; his accomplice is 
dropped into a pit of lime. There was “an 
awful sizzling as Alfy began to cook.” 


A Tale of Two Dickenses 


Cuarces Dickens: His TraGeoy AND 
TriumPx (1,158 pp.j}—Edgar Johnson— 
pp.) g 
Simon & Schuster ($10). 


For all its 1,158 pages, Edgar Johnson's 
critical biography of Charles Dickens is 
the definitive treatment of Dickens only 
in the sense that a vacuum cleaner is the 
definitive treatment for a rug. Seven years 
of earnest scholarship together with access 
to much fresh Dickens material have en- 
abled Biographer Johnson to pick up 
every fact worth knowing about his hero. 
As biography, his book is complete, con- 
scientious and fleetingly dramatic. As crit- 
icism, it is a hothanded fan letter posing 
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whats new in spirit duplicators ? 


A new inexpensive machine that is well called 
“everybody's duplicator? 

This new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator is new in 
design—and it is built to fit everybody's budget. 

Everybody can run it. 

Executives, secretaries, juniors and other people 
who had never used a duplicator of any kind be- 
fore were tested. Seven out of eight produced bril- 
liant copies in less than five minutes. 

And there are many reasons why you can count 
on this machine to give you years of sure, positive 


operation. For example, there is the paper feed— 
adapted from a patented and user-proved A. B. 
Dick mimeograph feed. It’s simple. It’s dependable 
—and it’s strong. 

Your A. B. Dick Company distributor is ready to 
demonstrate this new machine. He is ready to 
show you the complete line of A. B. Dick supplies 
for spirit duplicating and to provide you with 
samples of CLEEN-SEAL master units and car- 
bons. They have a protective coating that brings 
new cleanliness to this well known process. 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME 


AB . ANY © 57 


IN DUPLICATING 


LINots 
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whats new in 


impression papers ? 


New solution to many pesky problems: For example, the 
problem of lint. For mimeograph owners, lint meant clogged 
stencils that produced “hen-track” copies—for users of spirit 
duplicators, lint-logy moistening systems have meant streaked 
copies—for offset duplicator users, lint has meant speckled 
rollers and therefore speckled copies. 





A. B. Dick impression papers have been developed to 
cope with such problems. 

That’s because they are made to satisfy the critical re- 
quirements established through nearly 70 years’ experience 
in the duplicating business. These requirements call for 
papers that have the full “body” required for high-speed 
feeding and stacking in the receiving tray. Good drying 
quality. Opacity for minimum show through. 

Your A. B. Dick Company Distributor can show you paper 
in a variety of colors and substance weights made specifi- 
cally to satisfy top duplicating standards for each process. 


=< AB: DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A.B, DICK COMPANY * 6700 TOUHY AVENUE * CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 











as a balance sheet. Constant prose trans- 
fusions from Dickens keep the book alive, 
and for the rest, the author relies on 
a quality best characterized by Dickens 
himself as “enthoosemoosy.” 

Essentially, it is a tale of two Dickenses 
that Biographer Johnson has to tell. One 
is a 19th-century success story, the other 
a saga of personal disenchantment. Suc- 
cess came to him with a smash at 24 with 
The Pickwick Papers. lt swelled with each 
succeeding novel and never deserted him 
as he launched into weekly newspaper 
editing, amateur theatricals and public 
readings. In the end, he became a kind of 
king-of-the-hill of Victorian letters. At his 
death in 1870, he left £93,000, in today’s 
money something like a million dollars. 
But through the major theme of royalties 
and applause ran the compelling minor of 
his unhappiness. 

Family Trouble. At the age of twelve, 
he saw his free-spending but improvident 
father clapped into debtors’ prison. Young 


Culver 


CHarLes DICKENS 
A king-of-the-hill was disenchanted. 


Charles did a five-month stretch of child 
labor in a shoe-polish factory in the 
Strand; years later, he could not walk 
past the site because it made him cry. In 
his early 20s, he was jilted by a flirt whom 
he had worshiped for four years. On the 
rebound, he married Catherine Hogarth,* 
a pouter pigeon of a woman who gave 
him ten children but small joy. This brood 
he later called “the largest family ever 
known with the smallest disposition to do 
anything for themselves.” 

“Why is it,” he asked himself in the 
flush of his fame, that “a sense always 
comes crushing upon me now .. : as of 
one happiness I have missed in life, and 
one friend and companion I have never 
made?” At 45, when he met Ellen Ternan, 
a blue-eyed actress of 18, he thought he 
knew the answer. When his wife objected 


* No kin to Painter William Hogarth. 
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to what was still, in Biographer Johnson's 
words, a “technically innocent” relation- 
ship, Dickens drove her to a separation 
while waging an acrimonious publicity 
duel with her family. But it took Dickens 
hive vears to coax Ellen to place “comfort 
before chastity.” Their affair was blotted 
with self-reproach. Ellen did not really 
love him, and after Dickens’ death she 
married a clergyman, and said to a friend 
that she “loathed the very thought of the 
intimacy’ with Dickens. 

Is He with Shakespeare? Biographer 
Johnson believes that Dickens was enor- 
mously self-willed but rarely self-centered. 
In his books and out of them, the great 
author fought the good fight against bad 
schools. bad prisons, bad laws and the bad 
byproducts of the Industrial Revolution. 
With Bernard Shaw, Johnson insists that 
this makes Dickens a social revolutionary. 
Lenin, for one, did not agree and once 
stomped out of a dramatization of The 
Cricket on the Hearth, because he could 
not stomach Dickens’ “middle-class senti- 
mentality.” It is probably true to say, as 
other critics have, that Dickens had an 
alert social conscience; he knew what he 
was against, but he never knew quite what 
he was for—except the underdog. 

It is in pushing his estimate of Dickens 
the novelist too boldly that Biographer 
Johnson finally falls through thin ice. 
Dickens was not overly sentimental, he 
insists; the modern age is simply too 
hard-boiled. Echoing Matthew Arnold on 
Keats, Biographer Johnson says of Dick- 
ens: “He is with Shakespeare.” But 
Shakespeare’s is the company Dickens 
rarely keeps. Shakespeare’s characters 
grow; Dickens’ characters only have 
Scroogian turnabouts. Where a Hamlet, 
a Captain Ahab or an Ivan Karamazov 
helps the reader to know himself, most of 
Dickens’ fabulous folk reveal only their 
inimitable selves. They teach little, but. 
with the help of Dickens beguiling gusto, 
they still make good reading and pretty 
good movies. 


Recent & REaDase 

A Brighter Sun, by Samuel Selvon. 
The marriage and dreams of a pair of 
teen-age Trinidadians; a fresh and authen- 
tic first novel by a young West Indian 
(Time, Jan. 19). 

The Shipwrecked, by Graham Greene. 
The decline & fall of a genteel rotter who 
finds he is not unscrupulous enough to be 
successful; a reissue of Greene's little- 
noted novel of 1935, England Made Me 
(Time, Jan. 19). 

Michelangelo, by Giovanni Papini. A 
new biography of the great Florentine; 
vigorous, often argumentative, almost al- 
ways absorbing (Time, Dec. ‘ 

The Complete Poems and Plays, by 
T. S. Eliot. The 61 poems and three verse 
plays that have earned their author the 
right to be known as the most influential 
poet of his day (Time, Dec. 22). 

Men at Arms, by Evelyn Waugh. An 
increasingly serious satirist turns to World 
War II for a theme and a Christian gen- 
tleman for a hero; the first volume of 
a trilogy (Time, Oct. 27). 
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MODERN mechanized folding? 


New capacity. One...two...three...four...five...six...the 
A. B. Dick folder handles single pieces and up to six col- 
lated and stapled sheets. To many, that means a double sav- 
ings. One, the savings of completing a multi-sheet job in a 
single operation. Two, the savings of mechanized folding 
itself...the dull monotonous task that kept capable hands 
from productive work for hours is replaced by simple, sure 
machine operation. 

Moreover, there is the low purchase cost of an A. B. Dick 
folder. And there is its fast flexibility. In less than five min- 
utes, average clerical help learns how to set and operate 
the machine for all standard folds. Then simply turn it on. 
Feeding is automatic and the feed table can be reloaded 
while the machine is in operation, 

Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will be glad to dem- 


onstrate the speed and economy of MODERN mechanized 
folding without obligation on your part. 


A-B:DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. 6. DICK COMPANY * 5700 TOUNY AVENUE © CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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“T'll ‘file’ this one 
right here!” 





“In my opinion, the wastebasket is the only 
place for a sloppy sales letter on a poor grade 
of paper. Knowing my own reaction to a letter 
like that, I make sure every letter that leaves 
my office is neat and attractive, makes the 
good impression that helps assure reading. 
Hammermil! Bond, I've found, helps create 
such a favorable impression. It has excellent 
brightness and plenty of snap and crackle, 
takes typing and writing well. Economical, 
too. I use it for both letterheads and forms.” 


IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Your printer can help you design prestige- 
winning letterheads and efficient forms. 
He'll smile agreement when you suggest 
Hammermill Bond, for like thousands of 
printers he knows it runs well and produces 
good-looking printing. To obtain business 


printing on Hammermill papers, look for the 





| Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Penn. 
| Please send me —FREE—The Working Kit of HAMMERMILL BOND. 











Name 









Position 





Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead. 












LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK. 





IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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Checkup. In Toledo, shortly after ten 
men broke out of the Lucas County jail, a 
man phoned and asked Sheriff, has 
they caught any of us boys yet? 





Thwarted Foresight. In Harrisburg. Pa., 
L. U. Leslie, 58. retiring after 30 years as 
a newspaper reporter, refused to tell other 
reporters what the L. U. stands for, said 
that his parents. not expecting him to live 
after a premature birth. had selected a 
name they thought would look good on a 
tombstone. 


Reunion. In Detroit. Mr. & Mrs. Law- 
rence Zaker were found guilty of “driving 
without due care and circumspection” aft- 
er they broke off a heated argument, left 
home in separate cars. whipped around the 
block and rammed into each other head on. 


Easy Does It. In Charleston, S.C., Con- 
struction Superintendent Alfred J. Patrick 
the first man to build a home last year on 
a new development’s Easy Street, was in- 
dicted by a grand jury for using his com- 
pany’s employees and materials to help 
him live on Easy Street. 


Literally. In Fort Worth, thieves took 
$114 from the office of the Jacksboro 
Drive-In Theater. where the feature show- 
ing was Everything 1 Have is Yours, 


Hunter or Hunted? In Gonzales. Texas, 
Robert Lee Brothers ran a baffled lost & 
found notice in the local newspaper: “The 
hunter who left his shoes and shotgun in a 
creek bed in the George Barfield pasture 
can reclaim said articles if he tells me, if 
possible, what he was after or what was 
after him.” 


Crystal Clear. In Philadelphia, after 
Western Union Manager Stephen Stolarski 
dreamed of being held up. he arrived at 
his night job early, hastily banked $1,000 
in daytime receipts, was held up two hours 
later by a gunman who made off with $800 
in late receipts. 


Petty Offense. In Danville. Va., Wil- 
liam Petty of 712 Halifax Road, who com- 
plained that a man had thrown a brick 
through his car window. was told by police 
that they had arrested and convicted of 
malicious damage William Petty of 1328 
Abbott Street. 


Robber's Mite. In Detroit, Norbert 
Schroll, protesting to a gunman who had 
lifted $36.10 from his wallet that he was 
on his way to church, got back Sr.10 and 
a growl: “That ought to be enough for the 
collection plate.” 


Nonstop. In Glasgow, Scotland, Barlin- 
nie Prison officials called off the annual in- 
mate-warden rugby game outside prison 
walls after a study of the records disclosed 
that eleven prisoners have kept on running 


| when they reached the goal line. 
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the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar's White Label and 
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CAMELS, 


TYRONE POWER? TYRONE POWER, Star of “'Mississippi Gambler’, photographed on the set 
ar empee. are. ; — 
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AND CAMELS RICH 
FLAVOR BRINGS 
ME PLEASU JRE, 

PACK AFTER PACK! 






Do what Tyrone Power did — make your 
own 30-day Camel mildness test. You'll see 
the reason why Camel is by far America’s 
most popular cigarette! 

Here’s all you do: smcke only Camels for 30 
days. See how much you enjoy the rich, full flavor 


and the cool mildness. See how much more 





pleasure you get from Camels pack after pack he amen 
than you ve ever he id from any other cige trette! or 30 days! 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS “2:32 





